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How the Other Fellow is Beating Us. 

















T should be remembered that Mr. Poe’s recent letters ‘What 

I Saw in the Middle West’ referred only to the part of the 
West he saw referred only to his trip through the richer parts 
of Illinois and Wisconsin. He has not pretended that there 
are no poor farmers or poor farming in the West. But the 
cold statistical fact that the average income per farm worker 
in 1900 was only $189 for Alabama, Louisiana and Mississ- 
ippi, and only $184 for North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Virginia as compared with $663 for Iowa, Indiana and Illinots 
is enough to suggest to any man that men of common sense 
who like to face facts as they are, may learn something of 
value from our Western brethren. And what they may learn 
cannot, perhaps, be better or more tellingly set forth than 
by the illustration herewith which shows that the main expla- 
nation of why the farmer in Iowa, Indiana and Illinois makes 
over three times as much a year as the farmer in Virginia, 
North Carolina and South Carolina is, because the Westerner 
(1) uses over four times as much horse power, (2) just five times 
the value of improved implements, and (3) cultivates nearly 
three times as many acres, while (4) the Western farmers in 
these States not only keep nearly five times as many milk cows 
in proportion to number as our Southern farmers, but sell an 
average of $212 worth of live stock for each farm worker, 
against only $23 for the average farm worker in Virginia, North 
Carolina and South Carolina. We rejoice to say that conditions 
have improved greatly since 1900, but the essential principles 
remain the same now as then, and this illustration of statistical 
facts is convincing proof that the South’s main agricultural 
needs are: 

(1) More and better tools; 

(2) More and better horses to work them with ; 

(3) More dairying and stock raising. 

We can beat the Westerner farming when we once make up 
our minds to do it, and we believe we are fast coming to that 
frame of mind. These same Western letters brought us a letter 
Jane 10th from a Western agricultural editor who while re- 
gretting that all the West ts not so progressive as the section 
Mr. Poe visited, yet spoke frankly of a trtp to one of our South- 
ern States last year: “I was very much surprised” he says, 

“to see how wasteful the farmers are in that State, also the 
crude implements they were using. But I longed for the great 
climate that your Southland possesses, also the long growing 
season. Why, here we are the 10th of June and some of our 
farmers have not finished planting corn, and frost may come 
before this is matured.”’ 

This paragraph from this editor’s letter tells the whole 
story in a nutshell. ‘‘Wasteful methods,” ‘crude implements,” 
but a climate and growing season that make the Northern and 
Western farmer jealous with envy! And as soon as our South- 
ern farmers begin to combine the Western farmer's economy, 
improved implements, better horses, and stock raising with our 
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own unrivaled advantages in climate and length of growing 
season— then indeed will we be in sight of the time, as Mr. Walter 
Page says, when the farmer in the old slave States ‘‘will be- 
come the most prosperous tiller of the earth.”’ 

But the first step is to acknowledge that right now the 
other fellow is beating us, then recognize these ways that en- 


able him to do it—and then change our own methods. 
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Professor Massey’s 
Editorial Page. 


A Big Drainage Proposition That Pays. 














Swamp in Virginia that would be an educa- 

tion to any of our Southern farmers to visit. 
This is the great 6,000-acre farm that the late 
A. W. Lindsay cut out of the swamp along the 
east side of the canal. The locks in the canal 
keep the water up 22 feet above tide, and the 
drainage is towards the Eliza- 
beth River eastward. Mr. Lind- 
say divided the great tract in- 
to rectangles of about 30 acres 
by great ditches, and there is 
plenty of fall towards the river 
for good drainage. 

The farm coming into posses- 
sion of his son, Mr. Frank Lind- 
say, a manufacturer in Ports- 
mouth, but the most enthusias- 

PROFESSOR Massey. tic of farmers, he determined 
to make the drainage more complete, and to sink 
the water down so that he can grow alfalfa on 
that rich soil, as rich as the Delta of the Mis- 
sissippi or the Yazoo. 

He bought a steam dredge and set it up in a 
corn field ditch and pumped in water enough to 
float it and then cut his canal down-grade, the 
water following, of course. He has now cut aver 
seven miles, and is down to a tide-water marsh 
where he is straightening the channel of the creek 
to Elizabeth River to give him a short «ut to 
tow his louded barges to Norfolk. 

The whole canal will be ten miles long, 30 feet 
wide, and starting seven feet deep at the upper 
end, is over 15 feet deep at the lower end. In 
the upper reaches where I went the water is sim- 
ply trickling down in a little stream 15 feet below 
the surface where once there was a morass on 
high land. Ten feet below the surface the dredge 
cut through a bed of sea shells two feet thick, 
and these rotten shells will make a fine applica- 
tion to the black soil. At the lower end the wa- 
ter is eight feet deep in the canal, and Mr. Lind- 
say intends to put in a lock so that he can take 
barges up into the farm to load, and can, if 
needed, back up the water in a dry time and irri- 
gate the land completely. 

He has 2,200 acres in.corn this summer that 
will make 75 bushels an acre. There are also 
300 acres in Irish potatoes now being shipped, 
and I saw them digging potatoes that will run 
from 85 to 100 barrels an acre. He estimates 
his potato crop at 20,000 barrels. He has 125 
hands on his pay-roll, and keeps a school for the 
white and one for the black children, and hauls 
the white children to school and back in wagon. 
Talk about bonanza farming in the West, here is 
a bonanza farm right near the seaport at Nor- 
folk, and there are millions of acres of these 
swamp lands all over the South waiting for some 
one with energy to open them up—land, too, that 
an Illinois black prairie can not equal in fertility. 
Drainage is unquestionably one of the big prob- 
lems all over our territory. 


L*= WEEK I was on a farm in the Dismal 








The Weekly Papers and Fraudulent 
Advertising. 


spirit that is abroad in the South than the 

active support the county papers are giving 
to the colleges of agriculture and the experiment 
stations, and the interest these papers are taking 
in getting matter of agricultural interest for their 
columns. The county papers can help greatly by 
wise selections of such matter, avoiding the sen- 
sational fakes as a matter of course. 

But one of the most unfortunate things con- 
nected with the weekly county papers is the fact 
that most of them seem to think that filling their 
pages with ads of patent medicines is necessary 
for their existence. 

In our town two weekly papers publish columns 
of local news items in short paragraphs, but each 
alternate paragraph is a puff of some nostrum 
worked right in the columns that people are sure 
to read. In fact, many of these weekly papers 
get most of their living from the patent medicine 
fraud and can not be induced to drop the business 
The county paper and the church paper are relied 
upon by the makers of these nostrums more than 
are any other sheets. 


PM soi IS NO BETTER evidence of the new 


But they have more excuse for the practice than 
the dailies in the great cities which could afford 
to cut out the patent medicines, but will not do it, 
but publish columns of these and whiskey ads sim- 
ply because they are profitable. There is some 
hope of shaming the religious weeklies out of the 
practice, but the great dailies, and weeklies like 
Harper’s Weekly, seem hopeless. 





Intercultural Fertilization. 





AM GETTING daily letters from farmers all 
| over the South, asking when, during the 

growth of a crop, it is best to apply a second 
or third application of commercia! fertilizers. 
Now, I do not believe in the value of these second 
and third applications so far as the phosphoric 
acid and potash used are concerned. I believe 
that the time for the-use of all of these that are 
needed is before planting the crop. Phosphoric 
acid and potash do not wash or leach from the 
soil as nitrogen in the form of a nitrate does. 
The soil will hold on to them for years till used 
up by plants, and I can get better results from 
these by being liberal enough with the first appli- 
cation so that no more will be needed. 

But with nitrogen the case is different, epecial- 
ly where the nitrogen applied .. the start was in 
the form of nitrate of soda, which rapidly leaches 
from the soil, and which is always better and 
more profitably applied during the growth of the 
crop. 

But I have also for many years argued that no 
cotton or grain farmer needs to buy nitrogen 
if he farms right. With a short rotation of 
crops, the growing of an abundance of legume for- 
age and the feeding of it to stock, and using the 
manure on the land, the farmer can maintain and 
increase the productivity of his acres without 
spending a cent for nitrogen. 

This is especially true with the cotton farmer 
who wisely exchanges his seed for meal and hulls, 
and feeds the meal with his roughage. The 
wheat growers of eastern Maryland have long 
since found that this is true, and the ma- 
jority of them have not bought ammonia in a fer- 
tilizer for many years, and during that time have 
seen their crops doubled and trebled over what 
they were when using a complete fertilizer and 
depending on it alone. 

I am heartily in favor of the liberal use of fer- 
tilizers, far more liberal than the cotton farmers 
in general use. I know that the men who have 
for years been dribbling 200 pounds of 2—8—2 
per acre have wasted their money and impover- 
ished their soil, and that if they had dropped the 
first ‘‘2”’ and doubled the money spent for the other 
plant foods, there would have been more profit, 
provided they had the help of their cottonseed 
meal and the legume forage. 

I have consistently opposed the growing of the 
corn crop with the use of the complete commer- 
cial fertilizers, knowing well that the best prepa- 
ration for the corn crop is a clover sod on which 
the farm manure has been spread in winter. 

And I also’ know that it is the phosphoric acid 
and potash that make the cotton fiber rather than 
the nitrogen, and having plenty of nitrogen be- 
coming available through the whole growth of the 
crop from clover and peas, and the residue of 
the manure used, there will be “weed” enough 
without applications of nitrogen in the fertilizer, 
for the main use of the nitrogen is to maintain 
the vital activity of the plant. 

But where the farmer is merely growing cot- 
ton and gambling on the chances with fertilizers 
alone, it may be of value to him to use nitrate of 
soda during the growth of the crop, provided he 
has used an abundance of phosphoric acid and 
potash at the start. If he has used only 200 
pounds of 2—-8—2 at the start, then he might add 
more phosphate and potash with the nitrate and 
risk results. But this is not farming. It is 
merely growing cotton with the aid of fertilizers, 
and the man who farms right can afford to use 
phosphoric acid and potash far more liberally, 
and never needs to spend a cent for ammonia or 
nitrogen in any form. 





Go to work and determine to have a farmers’ in- 
stitute at your place and make arrangements for 
it. Then go to the institute prepared to get out 
of it all that you can. Have plenty of questions 
that yov intend to ask the speakers. It does not 
matter if the speakers make no set speeches, if 
you will ask questions enough to keep them reply- 
ing. I orice started to make an address, and the 
farmers pitched in with questions that took up 
my entire time, and I made no speech; but all 
the same, they got what they wanted, and that 
was better than anyone’s set speech. - 





PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZRTTR, 


Short Extracts from Answers to Corre- 
spondents. 





second crop of potatoes on land where 

one, good crop has been grown this season, 
It would be better to plant the potatoes in anoth- 
er piece of groand, but they can be planted, if 
necessary, on the same land. Cut them in halves 
and put in a sort of windrow and cover thickly 
with straw or pine leaves till they show signs of 
sprouting, and then plant in deep furrows and 
cover lightly at first and then gradually work the 
soil to them till level. 


* * 


: CORRESPONDENT asks about planting g 


It is usually too early to sow crimson clover at 
laying-by of cotton, and the sowing should be 
made about the time of the first or second picking 
The seed will usually germinate then without 
preparation. Here the practice is to go through 
the corn in August with a light one-horse harrow 
and sow at once after’the light stirring of the 
soil. Where peas have been sown in the corn 
you can let them grow and mature till the leaves 
begin to fall and then sow the clover seed among 
them, or can cut the corn and shock it and mow 
the peas for hay and then lightly disk the stub- 
ble and sow the clover seed at any time in Sep- 


tember. 
ss £ 


There is nothing that can be done for the red 
spider on cotton that would not cost a good deal. 
Spraying with strong soapsuds is about the best 
thing, and dusting over with flowers of sulphur is 
also good. But in the cotton field these are cost- 
ly remedies. If the weather turns wet, they will 
not do much damage, but in dry weather they 
flourish. Spraying even with clear water will 
help destroy them, for they can not stand damp- 
ness. But even that is a laborious and costly 
job. 


You can apply nitrate of soda to cotton at any 
time during the growth of the crop if the plants 
need help. If the land makes a strong weed, I do 
not think that the application will be needed, as 
the effect of nitrate is mainly to encourage 
growth, the cotton being made by the phosphoric 


acid and potash. 
s *« # 


With heavy fertilization you can plant late 
cabbage seed and set the plants in late August 
and grow a good crop. 


ss & 
The clearing of timber at any season will have 
no effort on the fertility of the soil. 
*- *¢ *& 


To get a crop of vetch and rye, the best time 
to sow is in late August. 





Why Peas Fail to Bear. 





WO FARMERS in South Carolina write that 
T they can not make peas for seed. The vines 
grow rankly, but finally die before seeding 
heavily. They have been growing peas for years, 
and on their other crops have used a great deal 
of cottonseed meal and nitrate of soda, and one 
of them thinks that it is an excess of nitrogen 
that causes the death of the peas. 

I think not, and unless they have the regular 
pea wilt, I am satisfied that it is the deficiency of 
phosphoric acid and potash, especially potash, 
that causes the failure of the peas. There is no 
crop grown on the farm that takes these foods 
away from the soil more rapidly than peas if they 
are removed from the land and no return made. 
Peas will get nitrogen from the air, but they must 
be kept supplied with phosphoric acid and potash, 
and much of the so‘l of eastern South Carolina is 
especially deficient in potash. 





Talking with a friend yesterday, I said that 
the present price of $10 per bushel for crimson 
clover seed would seem prohibitive to most farm- 
ers. “Yes,” said he, “it is awfully high, but still, 
at $10 a bushel it is the cheapest fertilizer I can 
buy for my corn crop, and I shall sow it as 
usual.” And he is right. The men who stand 
back from using peas, soy beans and crimson 
clover because of the high prices prevailing are 
going to lose in the end. Two anda half dollars 


in crimson clover seed will put as much nitrogen 
in the soil as a whole ton of 2—-8—2 costing, 
say $20, and the man who fails to sow clover seed 
because of the high price, will break up a rotation 
and lose money in the end. 
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$500 More a Year Farming: How to Get It 








BY GROWING MORE COVER CROPS. 


Some of the Crops That Will Furnish Winter Grazing and Pro- 
tect the Soil—No One Best Crop for All Purposes—Cereals and 
Rape for Grazing, Legumes for Soil Improvement. 


By Tait 


FTER ALL THAT has been 
A printed in this paper during 
the last two years about win- 
ter-growing legumes, winter grazing 
plants and cover crops, we are still 
receiving, almost daily, many inqui- 
ries and requests for information re- 
garding the relative value of the 
many plants used for these purposes. 
No one plant is best for all soils, 
purposes and conditions. In one sec- 
tion crimson clover may be best for 
a certain purpose in view; rye may 
be preferred to all other winter- 
growing crops by some; while in oth- 
er cases, or for some other purposes, 
vetch or bur clover may better fill 
the requirements. The crops sowed 
for winter grazing, or to cover the 
land during the winter to prevent 
washing and leaching are in the 
main annual plants. We have no 
permanent pasture plants which 
make much growth in the late fall, 
winter and early spring. For this 
reason we always find it difficult to 
meet the frequent requests for a 
combination of grasses or plants that 
will furnish grazing during the en- 
tire year. We know of no such per- 
manent grazing plants. 


Limitations of Our Best Crops. 


i Moreover, we regret that we do 
not know of any annual plant that 
will make a good growth and afford 
much pasture during the cold weath- 
er we sometimes have between De- 
cember 15 and February 15, through- 
out the northern half of our terri- 
tory. The plants which afford much 
cover to the land and efficiently 
serve the purpose of preventing 
washing and leaching of plant foods 
from the soil during the winter must 
be sowed early enough to make the 
necessary growth before cold weath- 
er comes. The same statement is 
equally true regarding crops sowed 
for winter grazing. 

Crops sowed so late in the fall 
that the cold weather prevents suffi- 
cient growth to enable them to af- 
ford protection to the land or graz- 
ing for live stock, may make a rapid 
spring growth and be valuable for 
both these purposes during March 
and April. Some of the crops used 
for these purposes will make more 
growth during the cold weather than 
others and are consequently better 
adapted to late sowing than others. 


Cereal Crops for Cover and Grazing. 


The crops generally used for fall 
sowing to serve as cover and grazing 
crops are crimson clover, the vetch- 
es, bur clover and rye. Oats, wheat 
and barley are also sometimes used, 
but generally these crops are sowed 
for making seed or forage the next 
summer, rather than as cover and 
grazing crops, although they serve 
more or less for both these purposes. 
In fact, for grazing purposes, if the 
land is rich, we would put the cereals 
in the following order of merit for 
winter grazing: Barley, wheat, rye 
(Southern grown) and oats. It is 
useless to sow barley on poor land, 
but on rich land we have no hesita- 
tion in placing it first among the 
cereals for furnishing winter grazing. 
We also regard wheat as superior to 
rye or oats, but it also requires rich- 
er land than the rye and oats, but 
not necessarily as rich land as is re- 
quired for barley. 

For a winter cover crop and for 
grazing these cereals should be sow- 





Butler. 


ed moderately early. We are often 
asked if they may be put in at the 
last cultivation of the cotton, but 
while this may be. successfully done 
in many cases, we advise sowing 
them, as cover crops and for grazing, 
the latter part of September or first 
half of October. When sowed in 
cotton, we believe it usually better 
to sow immediately after the first 
picking rather than at the last work- 
ing. 

As a hardy cover and winter graz- 
ing crop for general use on rather 
thin land, Southern-grown rye is 
probably the most reliable of the 
cereals. The Northern-grown seed 
give plants that seem to lie on the 
ground more and are not nearly so 
satisfactory for grazing. 

We regard oats as of the least 
value for winter grazing, but in the 
lower half or two-thirds of our terri- 
tory they are the best for maturing 
for seed or grain. 

Rape a Grea’ Grazing Crop. 

Rape is perhaps the best of 
all our winter grazing crops. It 
will probably produce more feed 
to be grazed during December, Jan- 
uary and February than any other 
plant we know of; but as it is best 
sowed in drills it does not, when sow- 
ed this way, serve the purpose of a 
cover crop so well as a_ broadcast 
crop. Of course, rape may be sow- 
ed broadcast, and on very rich land 
may do fairly well that way, but as 
a rule we think rape should be plant- 
ed only on very rich land and in 
drills. It is, therefore a grazing 
crop rather than a cover crop. All 
of these crops may give considerable 
fall and spring grazing, and some 
winter grazing, and all, if sowed ear- 
ly enough and broadcast, will fill the 
purpose of a cover crop, but they 
are lacking in one very important 
respect, as compared with the early 
spring legumes which are also gen- 
erally spoken of as cover and winter 
grazing crops. The cereals mention- 
ed and rape take all the nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash they use 
from the soil; but crimson clover, 
the vetches and bur clover take the 
greater part of their nitrogen from 
the air. This is the point at which 
these so-called winter legumes are 
superior to the cereals and rape, but 
as winter grazing and cover crops 
they are, in my opinion, far inferior. 


Crimson Clover, Bur Clover and 
Vetch. 


Bur and crimson clover, if sowed 
sufficiently early—-September or ear- 
ly in October—will, unless the fall 
is too dry, make pretty good cover 
crops; but they afford little grazing 
until the warm days of early spring, 
when their growth is very rapid, as 
is that of vetch also, and the amount 
of grazing or forage produced in a 
short time is accordingly very large. 
We place crimson clover and vetch 
far ahead of bur clover and, in fact, 
the scarcity of bur clover seed and 
the many failures with recleaned 
California seed, which is the only 
kind that has been obtainable in re- 
cent years in many parts of the 
South, practically remove bur clover 
from the available winter-growing 
Yeeumes, except in a few more or 
less restricted areas. 


The price of vetch seed has al- 
ways been a serious obstacle to the 
growth of this crop, which although 


less valuable as a cover crop and 
for winter grazing, is, in my opinion, 
the best of the early spring legumes. 
because it produces more and better 
forage and is adapted to a wider 
range of soils and conditions. When 
the soil is*inoculated it will grow al- 
most anywhere, on either clay or 
sandy land; but it naturally does 
best on rich soils, as do all other 
crops. 

Until the last year or two, crim- 
son clover seed have been cheap, 
an expenditure of $1 to $1.50 being 
sufficient to purchase the seed for 
an acre; but for the last year the 
seed have sold for twice their for- 
mer price and this, coupled with the 
uncertainty of obtaining a _ stand, 
has very much lessened the acreage 
sowed. It is a magnificent winte.’ 
or early spring legume when grown 
successfully; but will do nothing, as 
a rule, without pretty complete in- 
oculation and is very susceptible to 
the dry weather of fall and the se- 
vere frosts of winter, except when 
it is sowed early enough to make a 
good growth in the fall before very 
cold weather comes. 

In succeeding articles we shall dis- 
cuss each of these crops more in de- 
tail. 





SORGHUM AS A HAY CROP. 


Still Time to Raise a Lot of Feed on 
Stubble Lands—Not the Best Crop 


for This Purpose, but Better Than 
None. 


Messrs. Editors: With cowpeas 
and soy beans selling at from $3.50 
to $4.00 per bushel, and the supply 
limited, many farmers will conclude 
that they cannot afford to buy either, 
but will leave the oat and wheat 
land bare all summer and pay from 
$12 to $15 per ton for a low-grade 
hay next winter and spring. Such a 
practice would be very poor economy 
and I have little hope that the farm- 
er who buys feed for the work stock 
will ever become independent. 

While I do not recommend sor- 
ghum as being the best crop, or 
even a good crop to follow oats or 
wheat, from the standpoint of soil 
fertility, I know of ne crop that will 
produce as much good cheap hay as 
will sorghum. There are two varie- 
ties of sorghum that we think es- 
pecially adapted for hay, Early Am- 
ber and Orange. 

The early Amber is from two to 
three weeks earlier than the Orange. 
The Ambei will mature seed in from 
70 to 100 days, depending on the 
seasons and soil. When sown thick, 
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from 134 to 2 bushels per acre, the 
stalks are small and the crop can 
be cut with the mower, and handled 
as other grass hays. 

Sorghum should not be cut for 
hay before the heads are out and the 
seed reach the dough stage. The 
Sugar in sorghum is not formed be- 
fore the plants head out, and if cut 
too early the hay is tough, tasteless, 
and not much relished by stock, ‘and 
the feeding value is not so great. 

For hay it should be sown broad- 
cast at the rate of from 1% to 2 
bushels per acre. For best results 
the land should be thoroughly pre- 
Pared by plowing and harrowing un- 
til all clods have been pulverized. 

While thorough preparation is 
best, I have grown splendid yields of 
sorghum hay after oats by disking 
the land, sowing the seed and disking 
again, to cover the seed. 

Sorghum may be sown as late as 
August, and then make a good yield 
of hay. We have had sorghum stand 
until after light frost and make ex- 
cellent hay. It should be cut as soon 
as a heavy frost strikes it. 

Sorghum is generally reputed to 
be hard on the land, and in a sense 
this is true. Any crop that will pro- 
duce as much forage as sorghum 
will be hard on the land. Its draft 
on the soil is not so great in propor- 
tion to the amount of feed produced 
as is that of the common grain crops. 

If the land is dry when plowed, 
the sorghum stubble is likely to be- 
come troublesome and hard to get 
broken up. Sorghum continues its 
growth later in the fall than most 
crops, and continues to remove moist- 
ure from the soil until a late date. 
If the land is then sown to winter 
crop, there is not a sufficient supply 
of moisture remaining to start the 
crop off well, and we attribute this 
failure of the crop to grow off well 
to the impoverishment of the soil 
by the preceding sorghum crop. 

a BH. R. LLOYD. 
FARM DRAIN TILE 


(Made of Clay) 





Write for our free pamphlet on Farm Drainage. 
Tells why and how to drain. Drain tile will make 
productive your best lands now too wet for proper 
cultivation. We make a superior clay tile at rea- 
sonable prices, Write for pamphlet and prices. 


POMONA TERRA-COTTA CO., Pomona, N. C. 


¢ 3 » HAY PRESS Beet tarm press made, 





thousands in use. Over 

400 sold in 3 months. For 10 years 

we've madethem. Shipped on 5 days’ 

trial direct from factory. Write for booklet. 
WATKINS HAY PRESS CO.. Atlanta, Ga, 











Continuous Travel. 





Lightest, Strong- ° 
est, Cheapest. 





THE ROYAL LINE OF HAY PRESSES 


ting one that is honestly built and will bale 
smoothly, quickly and economically without break- 
ing down or getting out of order. We make this 
kind of Hay Press—4 of them—The Royal, Royal 
y Junior, Royal Economy and New Chicamauga. 
Write us today and let us prove to you that one of 
these is the one you should buy. 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMEN1 & MFG. CO., 


Before you buy a hay press be sure you are get- 


Department Y. Chattanooga, Tenn. 











The Improved, Red 


om Hay Press 


Ripper 















The ReaD RIPPER is used and recommended by State and County Farms all over the 
South. It is the only baler on the market that regulates the weight of bales automatically. 
It is strong, fast and durable—easy to feed, and light on the horse—makes neat, heavy bales, 
and ischeap. Write us for prices and easy terms. 


SIKES HAY PRESS COMPANY, Box 74, Ocilla, Ga. 
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\y LIGHTNING HAY PRESSES | 


We can suit you. Write for Catalog and prices. 
KANSAS CITY HAY PRESS CO. 112 Mill St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Tested for over 25 years. Madein many styles, 
Horse Power, Belt Power and Self-feed At- 
tachment. Simple and Durable with Greatest 
Capacity. They make a Profitable Investment. 
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PERMANENT PASTURES FOR THE SOUTH. 


Il.—What Determines the Value of a Pasture—Whether It is 
Worth Much or Little Depends Upon the Farmer Himself—Good 
Land, Good Crops and Good Stock Necessary to the Greatest 


Profits. 


By A. L. 


N THIS PAPER we wish to conr- 
iT sider the matter of pasture val- 

ues. The value of all ordinary 
things is the price they will bring. 
The ordinary farm crops which we 
harvest by hand 
or machinery have 
a fixed market 
value established 
by the law of sup- 
ply and demand—- 
or otherwise 
sumetimes. We 
have the fixing of 
the values of our 
pastures in our 
own hands: very 
largely. How? Simply by the con- 
dition of productiveness in which we 


Educational Directory. 





A. L. FRENCH. 


(See ohter School Ads. on page 584.) 


Trinity Park School 
A First-Class Preparatory School 


Certificates of Graduation Accepted 
for Entrance to Leading Southern 
Colleges 

















Faculty of ten officers and teachers. 
Campus of seventy: five acres. Library 
containing more than forty thousand 
bound volames. Well equipped gym- 
nasium. High standards and modern 
metheds of instruction. Frequent lec- 
tures by prominent lecturers. Expen- 
ses exceedingly moderate. Twelve 
years of phenomenal success. 








t 4 


For catalogue and other information, 
address 


F. S ALDRIDGE, Bursar, 


DURHAM, N. C 
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OF VIRGINIA 


Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy 


Seventy-third Session begins Sept. 13, 1910. 
Excellent laboratory and clinical facilities. 


1838 | Climate salubrious. Living expenses moderate, 
1910 Write for terms and catalog H 
Christopher Tompkins, M.0., Bean, Richmond, Va. 


JUST ISSUED. 


English Key for Esperanto by Dr. 
A. Rudy, of the A. & M. College, of 
North Carolina. It is composed of 
three little pamphlets of 48 pages, 
with six illustrations. Sent to any 
address for 10c. 

The pamphlet gives a clear out- 
line of the Esperanto grammar and 
exercises in its pronunciation togeth- 
er with useful information on the 
subject. It shows how the language 
may be learned from these pam- 
phlets without a teacher. 

Esperanto is a living language. It 
makes all other languages easy; it 
improves one’s English and it fur- 
nishes delightful reading of its own. 
Address, DR. A. RUDY, 

Raleigh, N._C. 















ALABAMA 


Polytecnic Institute 


College of Veterinary Medicine 
The Only Complete Veterinary College in the South 














Three years’ course. Tuition free for rest- 
dents of Alabama, and only $20.00 for non- 
residents. Graduates admitted to the Amei- 
iean Veterinary Mediea! Asseciatien aad to 
the Civil Service Examinetien fer positions 
in the United States Department ef Agrieaul- 
“en For catalog and further information, 
address 


G. A. CARY, Auburn, Ala, Dean. 














French. 


maintain them and by the quality of 
the products we protiwe on them. 

To illustrate: A certain number 
of acres of land on one place devoted 
to pasture is rich, well drained, full 
of humus, kept absolutely clean of 
all plants except such as grazing ani- 
mals may make use of, and the plants 
are of the best quality of their class. 
On another farm is a field of the 
same acreage, half of which 1s cov- 
ered with brush; weeds, thitstles, 
briers, mulleins, cover the more fer- 
tile portions that are not brush grown 
gullies abound, and rocks, stumps, 
ete. The land, a large part of it, is 
poor, devoid of humus, and every 
little drouth causes havoc among the 
feeble grass plants. It doesnt take 
a man of extreme intelligence to 
see that one of these fields is produc- 
ing five times the amount of pasture 
plants as the other, and hence is 
worth five times as much, as meas- 
ured in food products 

But there is anothe. measure: On 
the first field the farmer is, we will 
say, grazing dairy cows that are mak- 
ing 400 pounds of butter per year, 
and the pasture is providing suffici- 
ent feed to graze a cow per acre for 
five months of the year, that is, fur- 
nishing feed enough to produce 166% 
pourds ef butter per year, which 
prosuct, after taking out the cost of 
manufacture, is worth, in the South, 
20 cents per pound, or $33.30 per 
acre of pasture. This amount means 
the interest and taxes on this good 
pasture land at $600 per acre. Now in 
vase he is grazing a cow that makes 
only 100 pounds of butter per year, 
his pasture is worth only one-fourth 
as much as it would be in the other 
case. You see in this case he is sell- 
ing his grazing on a poor market. 

Well, take amother case: Suppose 
on this good pasture the farmer is 
producing beef. He secures high- 
class beef-bred calves that will pro- 
duce 200 pounds of growth and fat 
per head in six months, and the acre 
will produce feed sufficient for two 
animals. This class of meat is worth 
on the market to-day 7 cents per 
pound, or a product from each acre 
of $28. But instead of this class of 
animals, suppose our farmer does as 
thousands are doing in the South— 
secures scrub calves of ne breeding, 
that make only 300 pounds of gain 
per acre of pasture, and this gain 
worth 3 cents per pound. It will be 
readily seen that his pasture is worth 
less than one-third as much to him 
as it was in the other case. 

Take another case: Let the farm- 
er stock the pasture with high-grade 
mutton ewes that produce 6 pounds 
of 30-cents wool per year, and 150 
per cent of lambs that bring on the 
best markets $6 per head. One good 
pasture will feed about four ewes per 
acre for 8 months of the year. Hence 
the pasture share of the income from 
the sheep is $31.46. Contrast this 
with the produce from _ the scrub 
flock—-3 pounds of weol per head 
and 80 per cent increase of $2 lambs 
—that secure their entire feed from 
the pasture 12 months in the year. 
The income of $10.00 per acre as 
contrasted with the other case should 
be erough to convince any reasonable 
man that it will pay him to use his 
brain and energy in seouring for his 
pasture plants a good market. 

I am trying, my readers, to make 
this point so very plain that you 
will have to see it whether you wish 
to or not, because in these two 
points——-the class of pasture, and the 
class of animals grazed on these pas- 
tures—is where my farmer friends 





PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE. 


of the South fail ninety times out of 
the hundred, and about seven of the 
other ten times they fail in one or 
the other of the points I have made. 
So let it be remembered, then, that 
to make land devoted to pasture pro- 
duce the greatest profit, the land 
must be in a good state of fertility, 
well drained, and with a big sign on 
the fence warning ‘‘every class of 
plant not valuable for grazing to 
keep out,’’ and the farmer then, with 
mattock, scythe, mowing machine, 
etc., must see that they do keep out. 
And then let our farmer keep ever 
in mind the other equally essential 
point—that he must see to the prop- 
er marketing of his pasture plants— 
and we will hear less of that oft-re- 
peated saying that ‘“‘pastures don’t 
pay.” 

In the next paper we will consider 
the building of pastures, etc. 





VIRGINIA FARM NOTES. 
Information on Alfalfa Growing 
Wanted. 


The Virginia Agricultural Station, , 
which has been making successful | 
experiments in alfalfa culture is now 
through its Agronomist, Prof. Lyman 
Carrier, making a study of alfalfa 
growing throughout the State, with 
the idea of finding out from the 
farmers in various sections what 
their experience has been in the cul- 
tivation of this valuable forage plant. 

It is understood that Professor 
Carrier intends making an extended 
tour through the State in order that 
he may gather information in the 
way of personal interviews from the 
farmers themselves. 


Corn and Tobacco Prizes at State 
Fair. 

The greatest of the corn prizes to 
be given at the Virginia State Fair, 
October 3 to 8, will be in the King 
Corn special contest. Provision has 
been made for both yellow and white 
corn. The classes are as follows: 

One acre, yield white corn. 





One acre, yield yellow corn. 

Ten stalks, ears attached, white 
corn. 

Ten 
corn. 

Ten ears white corn; ten ears yel- 
low corn. 

Single ear white corn; 
yellow corn. 

There are no requirements as to 
the corn used for seed, as any and 
all kinds may compete for the prizes 
offered. Enteries may be made in 
one or all classes. 

Another feature that should prove 
of great interest to our corn growers 
is a prize of $500 in gold offered ‘by 
the Southern Stock Yard Corpora- 
tion, at Richmond, for the best acre 
of corn raised in the State. 

To encourage the growing of air- 
cured tobacco, the Virginia ‘State 
Fair Association, with the co-opera- 
tion of the Richmond tobacco trade, 
will offer the largest and most at- 
tractive list of premiums this year 
ever offered by the State Fair for this 
type of tobacco. 

Premiums, of course, will be offer- 
ed for every type of tobacco grown in 
the State, but these special premiums 
for the sweet air-cured leaf should 
certainly attract the attention of the 
tobacco farmers of the fifteen coun- 
ties cited. J. M. BELL. 


stalks, ears attached, yellow 


single ear 





From Down East. 


Messrs. Editors: For the last few 
weeks Craven County has seemed to 
be a_ storm center. Rains with 
storms have come very frequently 
till some farmers are quite discour- 
aged. Some old farmers of this 
county say this is the worst year for 
farming they have ever experienced. 
Farmers in this county have saved 
very few good oats and some have 
not saved any, all rotted where they 





were cut. Cottom is very poor and 


hard to tend, and unless there is a 
wonderful change it will cost the 
farmers ten cents a pound, at least. 

We are all learning some lessons, 
but some of us are old enough to 
have learned some lessons about 
drainage before this time. Many, 
however, do not learn except by ex- 
perience. 

We have a few fine fields of alfal- 
fa in our county that have not, thus 
far, shown any hurt from the heavy 
rains. Have been cut twice and 
some ready for the third cutting. 

I had an acre of vetch and oats 
this spring. The vetch grew fine and 
Over-ran the oats so they could not 
be seen. I did not succeed in 
getting it cured well for feed. It is 
either hard to cure well, or our con- 
stant rains hindered it, I had some 
growing by a 6-foot chicken fence 
and it ran upon the fence and in 
several places a foot above the top 
of the fence. This is my first experi- 
ence with vetch and I shall be glad 
to learn something through some one 
who has had more experience. 

Bellair, N. C. D. LANE. 





OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Farms Wanted or Offered For Sale or Rent 








In this department we shall publish offerings 


of all land wanted or offered for sale or for 


rent. Wedo not extend our general advertis- 
ing guarantee to this department, because 
every purchaser should see land for himself 
before buyimg, but no man is permitted to of- 
fer land for sale in this department until he 
has first shown us satisfactory references as 
to honesty and financial responsibility. 


=24, 2POO ACRES 
Marion County (Ga.) lands. Six miles 
from Buena Vista. Lies west Kincha- 
foonee Creek. Public roads north and 
west sides. Road through farm. Can be 
subdivided into six farms 50 to 300 acres, 
$2,500. Gum, oak, poplar and pine tim- 
ber. Eight plows uow openon place. Some 
fine bottom lands. No overflow. 
BOX 58, Buena Vista, Ga. 


WORK: W. D. WILLIAMS, Faison, N, C. 


for rent. 

Farm with everything furnisned. 
Wanted Will rent or manage on shares. Ex- 
pert knowledge on agriculture and diversified 
farming. Single young man. 

ALBERT G. BUTLER, - - - Maplewood, Mo. 
Nice little farm of 46 acres, 1 
40.Acre Farm mile from corporate limits of 
Hickory. Good 3-room house, rock potato house, 
2 small barns, about 150 apple, peach and plum 
trees bearing, well and 2 springs on place. For 
particulars, address B. P. BASS, Hickory, N. C. 











good land in Trucking Belt. 
2 farms, 40 and 60 acres 
each, one mile of stations 
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Mississippi Delta Lands 
Why toil your life away on the poor farms your 
grandfather wore out? Come to Mississippi Delta 
where one can grow more than ten can gather. 


Tl have what you want at the right price and 
terms. Come or write 


W. T. PITTS, Indianola, Miss. 


WHY NOT COME TO 
SOUTH GEORGIA? 


And see the splend!d level farm lands offered 
for sale, in good healthy locality, near water 
and rail transportation, at $3.00 to £20.00 per 
acre. A postal will bring full information 
and you will be sure to double your money 
invested here. 


E. J. YOUMANS, Baxley, Ga. 


wish to sell my little home—20 acres imprev- 
ed—near Washington, D.C. Neat new house 
and barn, orchard, and the finest of soft water- 
springs and brook. Thickly settled section, all 
white neighbors, 10 families within 60 rods of farm 
lines. 
(MRS.) D. B. JEFFERS, London Bridge, Va. 
P.S —Would exchange for larger acreage of 
land not so well improved in Piedmont, N. C. 





For Sale or Exchange 
in good North Carolina Town. Climate unsurpassed 
in State. Business house and two lots on Main St. 
Very central. Ideal wholesale or retail site. In ac- 
ceptance, cash or 200 to 1,000 acres fine farming 
lands, well watered and timbered, near railway 
and real good town. Lock Box 72, Raeford, N. C. 


TRUCK LANDS—FARM LANDS— 
LANDS FOR INVESTMENT 


In winding up a long established business, we 
find many desirable bargains in lands of above na- 
ture which can be bought on good terms. Mainly 
located in counties of Bladen, Pender, Columbus 
and Robeson, North Carolina. We have large and 
valuable undeveloped tracts especially fertile. For 
further information, apply to 


THE WORTH Co., - 

SOUTH GEORGIA Full information of this 
wonderful farming s¢c- 

tion is given in an Illustrated booklet, which will 

be mailed free by add ing W.L.G » In- 

dustrial Agent, Augusta, Ga. 


Wilmington, N. C. 
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Our Progressive Farmer Boys 











MID-SUMMER WORK 


Some of the Things ( «mn Club 


IN THE CORN FIELD 


Boys Can Yet Do—Suckering, 


Fertilizing, Detasselling and Laying-by—Wet Weather Problems. 


E are having letters just now 
W from a great many of the 

5,000 boys who have enrolled 
in our Progressive Farmer ani (ra- 
zette Corn Club and who are ali try- 
ing their best to make a big yield vf 
corn and win a prize. We regret 
that we have not space to print more 
of these letters; but we wish to as- 
sure every boy who belongs to the 
club that we shall be glad to hear 
from him at any time, and to know 
how he is getting along with his 
crop. 

We are glad to have our young 
friends ask us questions, too. That 
is what we are here for—to help 
them all we can; but we wish to say 
frankly that a great many of them 
are asking questions that have been 
already answered in the paper. 

Now, beys, if you wish to ask us 
about anything, please feel free to do 
so; welll do our very best to help 
you. You should have read the pa- 
per carefully, especially the series of 
articles on ‘‘How to Double the Corn 
Yield,’ from the time you entered 
the contest; and you should have 
filed away all of your papers so that, 
with the aid of our quarterly index, 
you could refer at any time to any- 
thing in it. If you did not do these 
things, however, it can’t be helped 
now. Begin right now to do them, 
and write and ask us about any ques- 
tion that may be troubling you. We 
shall gladly do our best to help you. 

But just to show you what you 
lose by not reading the paper and 
keeping a complete file of it: One 
of the questions most frequently 


.asked is whether or not it will pay 


to pull the suckers off of corn. A 
whole article was devoted to this 
very subject; yet a great many of 
you evidently did not see it at all. 
As a rule it does not pay to sucker 
corn. There are some times when the 
yield may be slightly increased by it; 


oftener it is not. Therefore, we can 


not advise you to do it. 
A good many are asking, too, 


In those sections where it has. been 
very wet the problem has been how 
to keep down weeds and grass rather 
than how to save moisture. In such 
cases, whenever it gets dry enough, 
take some light-running tool and stir 
the top of the soil. You will keep 
lots of weeds and grass from coming 
by this method, and if you want the 
best corn crop, you can’t let the 
weeds and crabgrass get the food the 
corn should have. Where the weeds 
already have a start it may be neces- 
sary to do some hoeing and hand 
pulling. This is expensive work; but 
there are times when it pays. 

It is not likely that any of you will 


need to go into the business of de- 
tasselling on a very extensive scale, 
or in any such manner as the pro- 
fessional corn breeder does; but it 
will pay you, if you wish to save seed 
for next year’s planting from your 
acre, to go over it and cut the tas- 
sels off of all stalks that bear no ears, 
that are not healthy or that are de- 
formed. This will keep the pollen— 
the fine yellow dust that the tassels 
shed--of these stalks from falling up- 
on the silks of the ears of your good 
stalks and thus giving to the grains 
these good stalks bear some of the 
qualities of the bad stalks. To be of 
any value this work must be done 
before the tassels ‘‘bloom’’—that is, 
before the pollen on them ripens. If 
your corn has passed this stage, it 
will be of no use at all to detassel, 
and it should be done just as the tas- 
sel is peeping out. 





The one implement most needed 
on the average Southern farm is the 
harrow. 
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Small Farms Best. 


When this country reaches its 
highest development, it will be a 
country of small farms. 

This consummation is still a long 
way off, maybe; but it is coming. 

There are thoge who deplore the 
old time tendency of land accumula- 
tion, the acquirement of thousands 
of acres that could not be worked, 
or hardly scratched over, the destruc- 
tion of hundreds of acres of fine tim- 
ber through what looked like mere 
wantonness, and a short sighted busi- 
ness view that was unable to see 
even an existence in the cultivation 
of any other crop than cotton; but 
all that is changing.—yYorkville (S. 
C.) Enquirer. 





Education is not a charity. A boy 
or a girl can not be pauperized by 
giving him or her a chance to drudge 
for a period of fifteen years at the 
hardest labor ever done.—Dr. Chas. 
D. McliIver. 

















$3,000,000 Spent 


To 


Make a 





$1,000 





Car 


Over $3,000 000 has been invested to make Overland cars cost less than 


any others. 


The saving all goes to our buyers. 


We are making a 25-horsepower Overland for $1,000 this 
year. It has a 102-inch wheel base—a possible speed of 50 


miles an hour. There is not a road in America—not a hill 
with a road up it—which this car cannot travel. 

We are making a 40-horsepower Overland, with single 
rumble seat, for $1,250. It has a112-inch wheel base. Ev- 
ery price which we quote includes five lamps and magneto. 

As aresult of these values, Overlands have become the 
Over 20,000 people will 
buy them this year. Let us explain how we give such re- 


most popular cars in existence. 


markable cars for the money. 


cares for itself. 


Utter Simplicity 





Yet the man who knows would give more for the Over- 
land than for any other car in its class. It is so simple, 


so easy to care for, so trouble-proof, that it appeals to ex- 
perts and novices. 


The Overland has fewer parts than any other automobile. 
All the complexities have beeneliminated. The car almost 


Many owners write of running it thousands of miles 
without even cleaning a spark plug. 


The operation of the car is by pedal control. One goes 


forw: or backward, fast or slow, by simply pushing 


Automatic Machinery 





We have spent some hundreds of thousands of dollars on 
special automatic machinery. Each machine is devised to 


about applying fertilizers now. Here make some part in the most economical, most exact way. 


again, the experiments that have 
been made indicate that it is better 
to apply all of the fertilizer—except 


Here is a machine which enables one man to do the work 
of sixty men. Here is a machine which performs thirty 
operations in the time which another machine took for one. 

Here is a welding machine which brings steel to white 


nitrate of soda—-when the corn is|heatwhileoneistaking abreath. Here are rows upon rows 


planted. 


If your corn was not suffi- of automatic machines doing the work of an army of ex- 


ciently fertilized at first, it may pay perts far better than experts ever did it by hand. The 


you to give it a side dressing now, 


but as a rule, we can not advise you 
to do this. 


of soda. 
nitrogen in a form that is quickly 
taken up by growing plants or easily 
washed away by heavy rains. For 
this reason it is better to apply it 
after the crop has made a start and 
filled the soil with roots. Nitrogen 
promotes the growth of stalk and 
leaf, and wherever the corn is not 
growing as it should nitrate of soda 
may be used, and made to pay, up to 
the time of silking and tasselling. 
Seventy-five to 100 pounds to the 
acre is generally used. It may be 
sown through a corn planter or fer- 
tilizer drill beside the rows. or scat- 
tered broadcast and harrowed in. 

As to laying-by time, we can only 
advise you to keep working your corn 
as long as it needs it. Don’t think, 
if it gets dry and a crust forms over 
it, that just because it is about 
grown and because you have once 
told it good-bye you need not 
work it again. Get your shallow- 
running cultivators and stir the top 
of the soil, just an inch or two, and 
save the moisture. Your corn wil! 
need it before it matures. 


Bhe one fertilizer to 
which this does not apply is nitrate 
Nitrate of soda supplies 


sum of their savings-- on the thousands of parts which go 
into a car—saves hundreds of dollars on an automobile. 


Other Economies 





pedals. A child can master the car in ten minutes. 
young woman is now running one of the cars from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Overlands are used in the U. S. Mail service because of 


their proved reliability. Each car does the work of three 
horse-drawn vehicles. 


Numerous large concerns supply Overlands to their coun- 
try salesmen, because any man can always keep them going. 


On a ranch in Texas, 15 men in Overlands are doing the 
work of 50 men on horses. 


‘Ask for the Facts 





More people are buying Overlands now than any other 
car in the world. You should know all the reasons, for 
those reasons will appeal to you. If you will send us this 
coupon we will mail you a beautiful catalog, giving all the 
facts and picturing all the styles. 





One whole factory—every machine and every man in it 


—is devoted to one model alone. 


There are separate factories for the different parts, so 
that all can be made in the most economical way, 

Then we have an output of $24,000,000 per year. So the 
overhead expense—which in some cars amounts to a fourth 
of the cost—is but a trifle per car in the Overland. 

Those are some of the reasons why no other ear can 


compete with the Overland. 





Please cut out the 


coupon—now—before you forgetit. Learn the facts about 
this remarkable car. 


We have dealers in 800 towns. 





The Willys-Overland Co., Lo 
Toledo, Ohio 
Licensed Under Selden Patent 


Please send me the catalog free 

















The 40-horsepower 
Overland costs from 
$1,250 to $1,500, accord- 
ing to style of body, ete. 
The wheel base is 112 in. 
All prices include gas 
lamps and magneto. 




















THE HOME CIRCLE. 








WHEN I HAVE GONE WEIRD WAYS. 


W 


HEN I HAVE finished with this episode, 
Left the hard, uphill road, 
And gone weird ways to seek another load, 


Oh, friends, regret me not, nor weep for me, 


Child of Infinity! 


Nor dig a grave, nor rear for me a tomb 


To say with lying writ: 


“Here in the gloom 


He who loved bigness takes a narrow room, 
Content to pillow here his weary head, 


For he is dead.” 


But give my body to the funeral pyre, 


And bid the laughing fire, 


Eager and strong and swift, like my desire, 
Scatter my subtle essence into space, 
Free me of time and place. 


And sweep the bitter ashes from the hearth, 
Fling back the dust I borrowed from the earth 
Into the chemic broil of death and birth, 
The vast alembic of the cryptic scheme, 
Warm with the master-dream. 


And thus, O little housé that sheltered me, 
Dissolve again in wind and rain, to be 
Part of the cosmic weird economy. 


And, 
Out of the atom-drift! 


oh, how oft with new life shalt thou lift 


—John G. Neihardt. 








HEALTH CONDITIONS IN THE COUNTRY SCHOOL. 


We Must Learn That the Health of the Child is Worth as 
Much as What He Learns From His Books, Must See That 
He is Made Comfortable and That He is Not Exposed to Con- 


Mrs. F. L. Stevens, West Raleigh, N. C. 


tagious Diseases. 
BIBLE AND a newspaper in 
Aes home, a good school in 
every district, all studied and 
appreciated as they merit, are the 
principal support of virtue, morality 
and civil liberty,’ 
said Benjamin 
Franklin. 

To-day a study 
and appreciation 
of the school in- 
volves more than 
it did a few years 
ago. Then only 
one question was 
thought pertinent 
—‘‘How is John- 
ny getting on in his books?” To-day 
it is not only, “Does Johnny read in 
the school reader?” “‘Does he know 
fractions?’’ but these other questions 
also are to the point: ‘‘Is he well?” 
“Does he play fairly?’’ ‘‘Will he help 
or impose on the weak?’ In short, 
“Ts he learning to live and does he 
enjoy living rightly?’’ 

We are confronted with the fact 
that the educational need which 
presses hardest upon us, is the neces- 
sity of realizing that the education 
which develops the intellect is not 
all of education, but only one phase 
of it. 





MRS. STEVENS. 


School Should Train for Right Living 


The school in its real sense must 
train boys and girls into right atti- 
tudes, into ways of right living. To 
fulfill this broader mission, the 
school environment of the country 
must be revolutionized. The school 
house and grounds, first of all, must 
be clean, wholesome and as beauti- 
ful as it is in the power of the teach- 
er and patrons to make them. Witk 
teachers, mothers, citizens all work- 
ing to this end we shall have put the 
emphasis in the right place and in- 
cidentally the other things, the frac- 
tions and reading, will not come 
hard. 


In Germany and Sweden children 
“No. 3 of a series upon the school, and how the 
home can help it. 








are not admitted to the schools with- 
out examination for physical defects 
of eye, ear, throat, or contagious dis- 
ease. In these countries we should 
not see the spectacle that is likely to 
greet us in our American schools, of 
a child with St. Vitus dance or ecze- 
ma, or boils, or sore mouth, sitting 
alongside a perfectly healthy child. 
Because our American children are 
not so safeguarded is a very special 
reason why our school conditions 
should be kept under rigid inspec- 
tion. 


Children Must Be Made Comfortable 


A few years ago when a wave of 
sentiment for the improvement of 
the rural schools spread over the 
South it found its first expression in 
buying pictures to hang upon the 
school room walls, walls laden with 
an accumulation of dust and disease 



















™ Tet tells how yo 


as old as the school house itself. A| 
pitiful attempt to beautify an ill- 
kept, poorly heated, badly ventilated 
school room, was it not? Now we} 
know that while pictures are im- 
portant there are numbers of other | 
things that must be looked after at! 
the same time. First, the school} 
house must be a clean place inside | 
and out. This means that soap, wa-| 
ter, whitewash and stove polish must } 
be used freely throughout the school 
session, with a general cleaning up, 
during the vacation period. The | 
school room must be supplied with 
properly adjusted desks, being sure, 
that every child is so seated that his} 
feet may rest comfortably upon the | 
floor. Repeatedly have I noted little 
tots so seated in the school room! 
that their feet must swing for hours, 
and at the same time have had John-' 
ny and Mary pointed out as “such '} 
restless, unruly children,’’ when all | 
Mary and Johnny wanted was a place} 
to rest their feet. I heard of a school 
not long ago located at no great dis- 
tance from the capital of one of 
our Southern States that was seated 
with rough board benches, and when 
the pupils wished to write their ex- 
ercises they were obliged to kneel 
in front of these benches using them 
for writing tables as well. Is your 
school house like that? If it is, have 
you done your very best to improve 
those conditions? 


Looking After the Children’s Health. 


a previous article I have re- 
to the spread of disease 


In 
ferred 





PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE. 
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THE estMoney Saver 


Cheapest to install, least attention>~ few- 
est repairs, highest efficiency and eco- 
nomical and dependable under every 
condition of service is the 


American um 


There is not a valve or other get-out-of-order 
feature about it—just the easiest possible 
curved flow-lines without a sudden change of 
direction in passage through the pump, en- 
abling water to be raised with less power than 
with any other pump in existence. It’s the 
modern way in pumping. There’s 41 years of 
manufacturing experience behind it, All gold 
medals given to centrifugals at the Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific Exposition at Se- 
attle in 1909 were awarded to 
this pump. 

Made in both horizontal and ver- 
tical types, in any size, in any num- 
ber of stages and equipped with any 

wer, Let us tell you of other sav- 
ng features of this pump, 

Catalog 
No. 117 













Gen. Office and 
Works, 
AURORA, ILL. 
Chicago Office, 


First Nat. Bk. 
Bldg. 











FOLDING BATH TUB 


Weight 16 Pounds, some 
used 5 years, still good. 
Write forSpecial Offer. 
N. V Y. Bath Mfg. Co, 
103 Chambers, St. N. Y. City. 


LY KILLER tisigittistatt 





DAISY F 


eat, clean, ornamen- 


"6 3 7, yam tal, convenient, cheap. 
- SY Z mam Lasts all season. 
£ < ayy < . ae of metal, Eee 
. Ss spill or tip over, will not 
at we Sez $i) soil or injure oe 
OR Go vi Guaranteed effective. 
AZ MNNGE; " Of all ers or sent 

2 a —a\\ prepaid for 20 cents. 
&7/) 2 x7) . HAROLD SOMERS 
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L AT OUR RISK 











We know it is the best Mattress made and are willing to assume all risks— 


and you are to be the judge. 


Sleep on a “Royal” Sixty Nights 





and if at the end of that time it is not all that we claim for it you may return 


it at our expense. 
Clip the Coupon from this ad., mail 
full particulars. 





Gentlemen: 
Please send me full information re- 
garding your Approval offer. 

















u can have telephone 
service in your home at very low cost. 


Write for this book today. A postal will do. Address 
Farmers Line Department 


Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


77 South Pryor Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


it to us to day and we will send you 


Royal and Borden 


Reliable Manufacturers for 25 years 



















































Saturday, July 16, 1910.] 


through the ever-present water buck- 
et and dipper and what we should 
gain in health capital by the use of 
the water tank and the individual 
drinking cup. After the ‘cleaning 
up” the banishment of the water 
bucket must be the next step in the 
movement for better rural schools. 
I know a teacher who used the pro- 
ceeds from a school entertainment to 
establish a healthful water supply 
for her schooi room. It consisted of 
a porcelain-lined water tank, with 
a faucet, and a supply of tin drink- 
ing cups, one for each child, each 
cup supplied with wall space and a 
hook. She reported that the entire 
outfit cost less than nine dollars. 
She reported also that during an 
entire term no epidemic of contag- 
jous disease appeared in her school. 
This same teacher always keeps on 
hand in her school room a bottle of 
listerine for use in case of a suspi- 
cious sore throat, and a bottle of 
creolin, that she may promptly at- 
tend to wounds or sores as they ap- 
pear from time to time among her 
pupils. This teacher is an exception- 
al women and we wish there were 
more of her kind in our country 
schools; but really this kind of at- 
tention should not be left to the al- 
ready over-worked teacher. It is dis- 
tincitvely the duty of the school pat- 
rons, particularly the duty of the 
mothers of the school neighborhood, 
to look after the health needs of the 
school. 

The school grounds reflect the 
spirit of interest and efficiency of a 
school neighborhood. Fortunately, 
as a people we are fast disproving 
the old-time belief that the most 
barren, forsaken, unusable spot of 
ground in the neighborhood is ‘‘good 
enough for the school.” But we 
have a long road still to travel be- 





















Meredith | College 


School of Music 


Raleigh, N. C. 


Wade Brown, Dean. 


Mr. C. H. Wilmoth, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Dear Mr. Wilmoth: 


Meredith College has forty 
Stieff upright and grand pianos in 
use. They are giving the best 
satisfaction. I have had many 
years’ experience with the Stieff 
piano and have always considered 
it a most artistic instrument in 
every respect. 








Yours truly, 
WADE R. BROWN, 


Dean School of Music, Meredith 
College, Raleigh, N. C. 


June 10, 1910. 








Manufactured by 


Chas. M. Stieff 


Builders of 


Artistic Stieff, Shaw and Stieff 
Self-Player Pianos. 


Southern Wareroom 
5 West Trade Street 
N. oO. 





Charlotte, 


Oo. H. WILMOTH, 
Manager. 
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country homes than would a 


would not only save 
the busy housekeep- 
er and her helpers 
miles of unnecessary 
walking in the c s'rse 
of a year; but would 
also be a great pro- 
moter of good health 
and that added self- 
respect that comes ™ 

from habitual cleanliness. 


out and. dispose of it. 


many others. 


home. 


us at once. 


best plan. 








HAVE YOU A SYSTEM OF HOME WATER- 
WORKS ? 


WHEN one goes from the city to 
the country there is probably no 
one thing she misses so much as the 
ever-ready supply of water for all 
purposes; and it is doubtful if there 
is any one thing that would add 
more to the comfort of life in most 


system of home water-works. 


i There is no use denying or try- 
ing to dodge the fact that many country people do not bathe 
as often as they should or as would like to simply because to 
take a bath means a lot of hard work to them. 
the bath tub and turning on the water is a very different pro- 
position from having to carry or draw the water and, if one 
wants a hot bath, to build a fire to heat the water and then, 
perhaps, carry it to another room, and after bathing carry it 


Contrary to the opinion generally held, however, it is quite 
possible to have a good system of water-works for the farm 
home at a cost within the reach of any prosperous farmer. 
Such systems are being put in—but all too slowly. Some of 
our readers have them, we know, and we are sure there are 
We want to know about these water-works, so 
we are going to give a prize of $2.50 for the best account of 
any system of home water-works, actually put into a farm 

These reports must be in our hands by July 22; and 
we trust every reader who has solved the problem will write 
Tell as about your outfit, what it cost, how it 
works, what it is worth and all about it. 
doubters, and help those who are trying to decide on the 
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ONE GOOD OUTFIT. 


A basement pump that draws 
the water from a deep well and 
forces it to the kitchen and bath 
room, 





Getting in 


Let’s convince the 








fore we shall have come up to stand- 
ards of what is beautiful and health- 
ful in our school environment.. 


Neglect That Means Disease and 
Death. 


Probably the greatest need of our 
country schools to-day is the provis- 
ion of decent and properly locat- 
ed out-buildings and proper atten- 
tion to these buildings to see that 
they are kept clean and wholesome. 
It is astounding, when one’s atten- 
tion is directed to it, to see how ap- 
parently prosperous, intelligent 
neighborhoods have neglected this 
important matter. Where there has 
been provision of this kind made, the 
buildings are frequently so neglected 
and filthy that they are a constant 
menace to the health of the entire 
school. When we realize that two 
of our dread diseases, typhoid fever 
and hookworm, are the direct result 
of soil pollution we are impressed 
with the great danger to the health 
of the community a neglected school 
out-building may become. Here, 
then, is a distinct and definite work 
for school patrons during the vaca- 
tion period, to see to it that two well 
constructed, properly located out- 
buildings are placed upon the school 
grounds and that they are protected 
by latticed screens. If the school 
house is already provided with these 
conveniences, they should be thor- 
oughly cleaned, the refuse buried 
and a vault thoroughly protected 
from the visits of fiies or stray ani- 
mals constructed, the whole place 
treated generously to lime and a bar- 
rel of lime and sand left on the 
premises for future use. 


The preservation of the children 
through the improvement of their 
bodies as well as their souls is the 
duty that confronts us. This means 
the moral and physical saving of the 


(an So 





child when it is most needed. They, 
if rightly cared for, are to impove 
world conditions far beyond those 
which we to-day enjoy. 





Cucumber Pickles. 


No. 1.—Wipe 4 quarts small green 
cucumbers. Put in a stone jar and 
add one cup of salt dissolved in two 
quarts of boiling water, and let 
stand three days. Drain cucumbers 
from the brine, heat brine to boiling 
point and pour over cucumbers and 
let stand three days; repeat. Drain, 
wipe cucumbers and pour over one 
gallon of boiling water in which 1 
tablespoon alum has been dissolved. 
Let stand six hours, then drain from 
alum water. Cook cucumbers ten 
minutes, a few at a time, in the fol- 
lowing mixture that has been heat- 
ed to the boiling point: 1 gallon vin- 
egar, 2 sticks cinnamon, 4 red pep- 
pers, 2 tablespoons allspice berries, 
2 tablespoons cloves. 

No. 2.—Wash and wipe 100 small 
cucumbers and place them in jars. 


Cover with a boiling brine strong|z 


(7) 575 
enough to bear an egg; let stand 24 
hours. Take out, wipe, place in 


clean jars, cover with hot vinegar, 
spiced with 1 onion, 12 whole cloves, 
1 ounce mustard seed, 3 blades mace. 
They will be ready to use in two 
weeks. 





The fact that the War Depart- 
ment has decided to abolish the use 
of the feather duster is a fact of in- 
terest both to housekeepers and to 
those birds which have supplied the 
feathers. The reason for this change 
is that the duster merely scatters 
dirt, instead of removing  it.— 
Youth’s Companion. 





Next week Mr. A. M. Latham will 
tell how to make grape juice. 











=WORTH KNOWING=— 
YOU CAN 


solutely FREE. 


When you buy 
of a retailer the 
price you pay for 
the goods must 
cover all the ex- 
penses of the 
middlemen. When 
you buy direct 
from the Manu- 
facturer you save 
all theseexpenses 
and receive Double 

ale for your 
money. PAPWORTH 
products include 
Teas, Coffees, 
Spices, Extracts, 


Furnish Your Home or 
Cloth Your Family-b A 








Epeciaities and ® peu, 

peciaities a ith 
great variety of [Given free w 
household no- a $10.00 order. 


tions. With a $10.00 order for these pro- 
ducts you receive a premium that would cost 
$10.00 at retail, or $20.00 retail value for $10.00. 
A very easy and sensible manner in which to 
furnish your heme or cloth your family. 

Our free ¢ illustrating and describing 
more than 1,200 usefuland beautiful premiums, 
also full informa‘ion in regard to our SPECIAL 
OEFER of $5.00 in CASH to Club Managers will be 
mailed postpaid upon request. Send for this 
catalogue y. 


PAPWORTH CO., 526 st. Marks Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 














This ROSE Machine For Only $10.75 


It is guaranteed for 10 years. Let us send you 
this elegant sewing machine for a 90 days’ free 
trial—if you do not think it is worth every penny 
of $25, although it costs you only $10.75, then return 

at our expense, and we will refund your money. 

We Prepay Freight in Southern States. 

It’s positively the greatest sewing machine bar- 
gain of the 20th century—noiseless, easy-running 
and has the latest improvements. The reason we 
can give this extraordinary value is because we 
sell DIRECT to you. Noretailer’s profit, no agent’s 
commission, no collector’s salary. 

Furthermore, we’re offering this machine at an 
unusually small margin of profit, so as to be able 
to sell tremendously many. That’s our motto: 

“BIG SALES AND SMALL PROFITS.” 

Send your order today—or if you want more 
information. write for our free Sewing Machine 
Catalog, No D Doit now, 


RANDOLPH ROSE COMPANY 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 























LIGHT-RUNNING 


ae. 


MARK 
REGISTERED 


No other 
like it. 

No other 
as good. 












Not sold 
under any 
other name. * 





Warranted for All Time 


The NEW HOME is the cheapest to buy, because of its Su- 
rior wearing qualities. han, 
renewed at any time. Ball bearings ofsuperior quality. 


Before you purchase write us for information and Catalog No. 24 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass. 
e ~ 


All parts are interc geable, can be 
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We Guarantee Our Advertisers. 








WE make the loss sustained by any subscriber 

as a result of fraud ¢ misrep’ made in col- 

amns on the part of any advertiser who to be a deliberate 
. This does not mean that we try to 

disputes between reliable and their 4. but in 

any case of actually fraudulent . we will to the 
as we have just - 

tee is that the claim for loss shall be reported to us wi one 

month after the advertisement appears in our paper, and the 

subscriber must say when writing ad “| am 

you as an advertiser in The Farmer and Gasette, whi 


guarantees the reliability of al] advertising that it carries.” 








Average Weekly Circulation for Six Months End- 
ing March 31, 1910, was 90,521. 


SUBSORIPTION RATES: 


One year, $1.00; six months, 55 cents; three months, 30 cents. 
To induce new subscriptions, one new subseriber and one old 
subscriber may both get the paper one year for $1.60. 











Editorial Gleanings. 


IGHT NOW a large number of patriotic 

men are expressing a willingness to serve 

the country This is well 
enough; but before you pledge yourself to any 
of these candidates, Mr. Farmer, do you not 
think it would be wisdom on your part to find 
out what Mr. Candidate proposes to do for you 
when he gets to Congress? We do not mean 
what he proposes to do about getting public 
buildings or distributing garden seeds or finding 
jobs for his supporters, but what he thinks about 
the really important questions which his vote will 
help to decide. Ask him especially about the 
parcels post. A parcels post would add to the 
convenience of country life, and to the profits of 
farming everywhere. It is a National disgrace 
that the United States should be the last of the 
great civilized nations to establish such a sys- 
tem; but until you convince your law-makers that 
the farmers of this country are of as much im- 
portance as the express companies, we are not 
going to get it. Put the matter up to every can- 
didate for Congress and insist on a direct and 
unequivocal answer from him. There has been 
delay enough in this matter; 
get busy. 


in Congress. 


it is time now to 


& 


It is a commendable movement now advocated 
in so many parts of the South of having all State 
and county officers put on a salary basis. The 
case of Guilford County, North Carolina, is an 
interesting example. By putting its county of- 
ficers on a salary basis the school fund last year 
gained to the extent of $2,224, and the road 
fund $8,254. 

& 

Congressman Champ Clark, of Missouri, min- 
ority leader in the National House of Represen- 
tatives, makes the following interesting observa- 
tion in the course of a letter to us called forth 
by our editorial on “What the Farmers Want 
Irom Congress.” ‘I am very much interested 
in developing the agricultural resources of the 
country because, at the present rate, it will not 


be long before we will cease to be exporters of 
things to eat. We will not only cease to export, 


but will be importing, which is gloomier still. 
Unless things change, in twenty years from now 
the balance of trade will be against us so far as 
agricultural products are concerned, except cot- 
ton. I represent one of the richest agricultural 


districts in the world. In my trips through the 
South in the last three or four years I have been 
delighted to see that the South is at last diver- 
sify its crops to a very large extent. I saw some 
corn—not very much, but some—in Georgia a 
year or two ago as good as that raised in the 
Mississippi or Missouri River bottoms.” 
& 


Whether or not one agrees with Hon. Hoke 
Smith in all his political ideas, there should be 
few to dissent from his sound doctrine so effect- 
ively phrased on the opposite page. V’° should 
like for all our public men to get thi: ideal for 
our Southern States—the ideal of a splendid dem- 
ocracy of thrifty, intelligent home owners, each 
man sitting under his own vine and fig tree. This 
is what will make a people great, and we should 
like for our other Southern Commonwealths to 
vie with Georgia for first rank among the States 
in proportion of citizens owning their own 
homes. One of the worst features of factory 
life is the destruction of the home-owning in- 
fluence, and the immigrants we need are those 
who will help us to realize the ideal set forth by 
Mr. Smith. 

& 

The American Civic Association summarizes its 
rules for fighting flies as follows: ‘‘(1) Look 
after the garbage cans. (2) Remove manure 
from stables every three or four days. (3) Keep 
flies away from the kitchen, the dining-room, and 
the sick. (4) Screen all food.’? Concerning 
garbage cans, it should be aded that slop buck- 
ets should be kept in a closed wooden box with 
a lid to it, and kept even here for the smallest 
possible space of time. Sourness is no more a 
help to feed for hogs than to feed for any other 
animal, and the sooner we learn this the better. 

MB 

I+ is announced that at the next meeting of the 
Union County Farmers’ Union ‘‘a proposition to 
run a Farmers’ Union excursion to the mountains 
will be considered, and if it meets with favor, a 
committee of arrangements will be appointed.” 
We need to emphasize the value of recreation and 
social pleasure in farm life, and the proposition 
the Union County farmers are now considering 
is worth taking up in other sections. The money 
the South is now saving that formerly went for 
ruinous liquor should give many pleasures of a 
wholesome sort not only to the men on the farm, 
but to the women and children as well. 

& 

“Everywhere that sand and clay are available,” 
said a thoughtful man the other day, “the farm- 
ers ought to start a campaign this summer in be- 
half of sand-clay roads. In all such communities 
no cheaper way of bettering the highways can 
possibly be found. Last year I went through a 
county where the roads had not been improved. 
This year I went back and found that sand-clay 
roads had been made, and I could hardly realize 
that I was in the same community.” 





Do It To-day. 


RE YOU GOING to send that boy or girl of 
A om off to high school or college this fall? 

If so, you want the school best suited to 
your location, circumstances, and to the future of 
the boy or girl. Don’t decide too hastily: in so 
important a matter it is worth while to take a 
little time and find out the advantages of each 
available school. 

And right here is another use for that quarter’s 
worth of postals. Look over our “Educational 
Directory,” pick out the half-dozen schools that 
interest you most, and send postals for their cata- 
logs. At the same time ask about any particular 
point in°which you are interested. Any principal 
or president will be glad to send you his catalog, 
and it may furnish you just the information you 
need for a wise decision. 

Write to-day. 





PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE, 
When You Go to the Farmers’ Institute, 


HERE ARE SOME men, we believe, who have 
gone to a farmers’ institute and come away, 
according to their own reports, without havy- 

ing learned anything. These men evidently were 
very unfortunate in the institute they attended, 
or else they are men who do not learn things very 
readily. 

We do not say this with any desire to reflect 
upon them, either; because we recognize the fact 
that the spirit a man takes with him decides, to 
a great extent, whether or not he will profit by 
what he hears, at a farmers’ 
where. 


institute or else- 
The man who goes to learn—to get new 
facts and new ideas that will be helpful to him in 
his work—is pretty sure to find out something of 
value; the man who goes to criticise the speakers, 
or to find out how much they do not know that he 
does, is likely to come away with his conviction 
that he knows more than all ‘“‘them scientific fel- 
lers’’ very much strengthened. 

We do not believe, however, that many Progres- 
sive Farmer and Gazette readers belong to this 
class. We are pretty sure that our folks are going 
to the institutes to learn things, to acquire knowl- 
edge that will enable them to do better work 
when they get home, and that they are then com- 
ing back home to put these things into practice. 
That’s the kind of folks The Progressive and Ga- 
zette Family is mostly made up of; and that’s 
why we are so proud of them, and have such faith 
in what they are going to do in the next ten years 
or so. That’s why, too, we try so hard to find 
out where they are not doing as well as they 
could, and then tell them about it. When they 
see that another way is better than the one they’ve 
been going they are just as quick as anybody to 
get into the better way. 

Because they are such really progressive farm- 
ers we scarcely think it necessary to urge them 
to go to the farmers’ institutes, or to take their 
wives and daughters if there is a woman’s insti- 
tute. Other folks may think they can afford to 
stay away from the institutes and go fishing or 
talk politics, but our folks know better. Why, 
women went five and ten and fifteen miles last 
year to hear Mrs. Stevens and Mrs. Hutt and Mrs. 
Hollowell talk in the North Carolina women’s in- 
stitutes. And they said it paid them, too. So, 
of course, our readers won’t stay away—nor let 
their neighbors stay away, if they can be per- 
suaded to go. 

But having gone, of course you want to get the 
most out of your day’s attendance, and to do this, 
there are needed, in addition to an open mind, 
open ears and an ‘‘openable’’ mouth. When you 
go to the institute, if there is any matter about 
which you specially wish information, ask the 
speakers about it. That’s what they are there 
for, to tell you. If they can’t tell you, don’t con- 
clude that they are ignoramuses—you don’t know 
either, remember,—-but ask them to find out for 
you, and if they are the right sort, they’ll do it. 

One more thing: If any of the speakers—there 
are a few of that kind left yet—begin to make 
little set speeches about something of no vital 
concern to you or your neighbors, take matters 
into your own hands a little, and by judicious 
questioning draw them down to something prac- 
tical. The best institute speakers are either men 
who have made a thorough and earnest study of 


some one subject or good practical farmers, and 
either of these classes will be only too glad to get 
right down with you and help you solve the prob- 
lems that are bothering you. 

If you don’t believe it, give them a trial and 
see. 





Says an exchange: ‘‘The fourteen-weeks’ short 
course at the College of Agriculture of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin closed last spring, after one of 
the best sessions in the history of the course. The 
total attendance this year was 461.’’ When we 
begin having short courses in the South with 400 
or 500 in attendance, the agricultural revolution 
will really have come. 
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Send a Postal For It. 


E ARE continually urging our leaders to 

keep a quarter’s worth of postals always 

on hand because we find the postal card 
habit of such great convenience in our Own Case. 
We always keep a full supply before us on our 
desk, and as a result, we get many a good thing 
which would not be had if a long letter had to 
be written for it. Form the postal card habit, 
Mr. Subscriber; keep a quarter’s worth always on 
hand and whenever you see a reference to any 
advertising catalog, farmers’ bulletin, health leaf- 
let, experiment station publication, Congression- 
al speech, manufacturer’s or dealer’s price list, 
ete., etc., just take out a lead pencil and a postal 
card and ask for it. 

Right now, for example, we wish to suggest a 
way to use one postal card which should be worth 
enough to you to pay for a year’s supply of cards. 
We want you to get the Health Bulletins issued 
by your State. Last week we called attention to 
the new bulletin on typhoid fever issued by the 
South Carolina Board of Health; we have already 
had occasion to refer to the remarkably forceful 
Virginia series, and Secretary Rankin, who has 
taken hold of the public health work in North 
Carolina so aggressively and magnificently, shows 
what use he will make of printers’ ink by the new 
bulletin on flies and fever he has just issued. 
These bulletins are all free, and by reading them 
you will almost certainly save a doctor’s bill, and 
you may save your own life or the life of some 
member of your family. 

Get out a postal card to-day and ask the Health 
Officer of your State to send you all his bulletins 
regularly as issued. 

If you live in Virginia, the man to write to is 
Dr. Ennion G. Williams, Richmond, Va. 

If you live in North Carolina, write Dr. W. S. 
Rankin, Raleigh, N. C. 

If you are in South Carolina, write Dr. C. F. 
Williams, Columbia, S. C. 


If you liye in Georgia, write Dr. H. F. Harris, 
Atlanta, Ga. 





This Week and Next. 


HERE ARE SEVERAL things in this issue 
i to which we might well call your attention 

—to the article on “Cover Crops’? in our 
“$500 More a Year’ series, the first of three or 
four on this important subject; to Mr. French’s 
second talk on pastures; to the decidedly im- 
portant discussion of the great and often un- 
Suspected loss caused by Texas fever; to Profes- 
sor Massey’s suggestive report of what drainage 
has done in Virginia and might do in a thou- 
sand instances in every State in our territory; to 
the timely talk on typhoid fever, or to Mrs. 
Stevens’ strong plea for better sanitary condi- 
tions in and about the school house; but there 
are two other features that we can not help 
stressing above all these. 

In our Dairy, Poultry, and Horticultural de- 
partments the subject of marketing is discussed 
this week; and what is said there should be sug- 
gestive of a way to increase his income and his 
profits to every dairyman, poultry raiser, fruit 
grower, or market gardener in the South. ‘‘Qual- 
ity counts’—nowhere more than in marketing; 
but to make it count it must be easily seen of 
all men. Beauty may be enly skin deep, but, as 
Old Gorgon Graham said, “That is deep enough 
to satisfy any reasonable man,” and the same 
dozen of eggs, the same pound of butter, the 
Same crate of vegetables, will sell more readily 
and for a better price, if put up in a more at- 
tractive form. Slipshod methods of marketing do 
not pay any more than do slipshod methods of 
farming, and when one has produced a good ar- 
ticle, it is sheer stupidity to put it on the market 
in such shape that it will not bring its full value. 

Then there is Professor Barrow’s article on the 


Clemson College extension work, a story of double 
interest to every South Carolina reader, but well 
worth the attention of every reader wherever 
located. What Clemson College is doing, other 
schools, notably Cornell University and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, have been doing for years, 
and other of our Southern agricultural colleges 
are sure to follow Clemson’s good lead. Thus 
the college is hcing brought right out on the farm 
to the farmer and to his family, and the college 
is only one of the forces that are working for bet- 
ter methods of farming. Think of it a minute, 
farmer reader. Here are the National and State 
Departments of Agriculture, the agricultural col- 
leges, the institute speakers, the demonstration 
agents, the farm papers, all working together in 
a united effort to bring about better methods of 





SOUND DOCTRINE BY HOKE 
SMITH. 


Tt people will reach the high- 

est standard of citizenship where 
the largest proportion own homes, and 
especially where they live upon them 
and make a living out of them. 

To encourage such a policy is to 
help make possible a population thrif- 
ty and prosperous, not of men of great 
wealth, but of a great number of men 
of sufficient means to be independent. 

I long to see Georgia rank first 
among the states as having the largest 
number of citizens owning land in 
proportion to residents —Ex-Governor 
Hoke Smith, of Georgia. 











farming, and all of them ready to help you. It 
is not too much to say that if any farmer remains 
ignorant of the great principles underlying suc- 
cessful farming, or of the leading facts of farm 
practice, it is his own fault. The man who wants 
information can get it; and unless he chooses to 
do so, no man need stand aside and let the march 
of progress pass by him. There are always friend- 
ly hands trying to draw him into line, and if he 
fails to keep step or to advance, he can blame only 
his own obstinacy or indifference. 

Next week Dr. Butler will write im our ‘$500 
More a Year’’ series of crimson clover grewing, 
and will show how the cattle tick levies another 
great tax by decreasing the production of beef 
and milk from the feed our cattle get; Mr. French 
in his third article on pasture making will tell 
just how to go about it; Professor Massey will 
have a batch of timely garden talks; Mrs. Stev- 
ens will contribute a very interesting article on 
“Country School Playgrounds,” and there will be 
brief, practical talks about a number of things that 


need to be done right now in the home and on the 
farm. 





A Thought for the Week. 


E HAVE FAITH—that our Father in 
W\ Heaven did not decree poverty, but that 

it exists because of the violation of His 
law. We have a belief—that poverty can be 
abolished by conforming human laws and insti- 
tutions to the great principles of equal justice. 
And having this faith, and having this belief, we 
have a destiny. That destiny is to abolish pov- 
erty in the United States of America, and, in do- 
ing so, to fire a beacon that will light the whole 
world. Our purpose, our aim, is, by abolishing 
monopolies, by giving to each his equal right and 
his equal opportunity, to bring about a state of 
things in which no human being shall suffer want, 
unless it be by his own fault; in which there 
shall be no child that shall go hungry; in which 
there shall be no woman, be she maid, wife or 
widow, who will be driven to unsex herself by 
hard and unseemly work; to bring about a state 
of things in which there shall be work for all, 
leisure for all, opportunity for all; in which not 
merely the necessities of life, but even the luxu- 
ries and the refinements of a high civilization 
shall be the portion of all.—Henry George. 
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“'What’s The News?” 


The Week’s Happenings. 


N GERMANY last week Count Zeppelin start- 
] ed ip an airship with twenty passengers 

from Friedrichshaven at 2 a. m. and landed 
them at Dusseldorf, 300 miles away, at noon. 
This is the first regular aerial transportation 
line, and may mark the beginning of a new 
epoch. As the fare for the trip runs from $25 to 
$50, however, it is not likely that the new line 
will be a serious competitor of the railroads for 
s0me time yet. 




















* € * 


Porfirio Diaz has been re-elected President of 
Mexico. This is the eighth time Diaz has been 
elected, the election, in. fact, being a mere for- 
mality, as he is in complete control of all the 
machinery, and a man who dares to oppose him 
usually risks all in doing so. There can be no 
question that Diaz is a despot and that Mexico is 
a Republic only in name; but it is also undeniable 
that conditions have greatly improved since he 
took control of things. He has brought the sem- 
blance, at least, of order out of the chaos he 
found and, whatever his faults, will unquestion- 


ably rank as one of the really great men of our 
time. 


* * # 


The need of some such strong man in Nicar- 
agua is being made unpleasantly evident by the 
civil war still being waged there, and by the es- 
tablishment of reconcentrado camps such as 


those with which Weyler in Cuba shocked the 
world. 


* * * 

Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, superintendent of the 
Chicago public schools, was elected President of 
the National Educational Association at Boston, 
jass., July 7, succeeding State Superintendent 
J. Y. Joyner, of North Carolina. A Mr. Snyder, 
of Colorado, was the choice of the nominating 
committee, but the women took matters into 
their own hands and elected Mrs. Flagg. 

* * * 

The Democrats of Bertie County, N. C., have 

endorsed Joseph W. Folk for President. 
* * * 

The disorderly element in Newark, Ohio, be- 
came enraged a few days ago as a result of the 
bitter struggle between the blind tigers and the 
Anti-Saloon League detectives, and lynched one 
of the latter, the city administration seemingly 
in sympathy with the mob, making no worthy ef- 
fort to stop the lynching. Governor Harmon im- 
mediately took charge of affairs with an iron 
hand, susp@nded the careless mayor from office, 
and installed a new mayor who is seeking to 
bring the criminals to justice. 

* * *& 

The death of Representative Brownlow, of Ten- 
nessee, removes one of the most prominent po- 
litical leaders of the South. 

* * * 

It develops that the prize-fighter Jeffries had 
been drinking a good deal in recent years, and 
this probably accounts for the fact that he was 
knocked out by the negro. As Governor Hadley, 
of Missouri, says: ‘The fight’s only significance 
is that a negro prize-fighter whipped a worn-out 
prize-fighter, who had impaired his constitution 
by idleness and dissipation.’’ 

*s * * 

The courts at Kansas City declare that Secre- 
tary Wilson is right in declaring bleached flour 
is injurious. Says Solicitor McCabe: ‘‘When the 
people learn that the superlatively white flour 
they have been using contained a poison in the 
form of nitrogen peroxide, injurious to. health, 
they will not clamor for it.” 

* ¢ * 

Congress recently appropriated money to em- 
ploy one or more able experts to visit foreign 
countries and report ways and means of enlarging 
our foreign trade. It is gratifying to note that 
a Southern man—Hon. E. J. Watson, Commission- 
er of Agriculture and Industries of South Caro- 
lina,—has been chosen for this important new 
post, but we should greatly regret to see South 


Carolina lose the services of so able a public ser- 
vant. 


* * * 


Senator Bob Taylor is out in a card withdraw- 
ing his promise to stump the State for Patterson 
and the organization nominees for the Supreme 
Court. Senator Taylor says: “T have noticed 
with dismay and sorrow that the Democracy of 


Tennessee is rushing to destruction through its 
bitter dissensions.” 
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Registered Jersey Male 


Calf sire Trevarth General No. 65092, Dam 
Lodia L. of Biltmore No. 76288. Toie is the 
best breeding possible to preduce. Dropped 
May 26th 1910. solid color, black tongue and 
pop wo and robust. Will makea great 
ead f 


JOHN A. "YOUNG, Greensboro, N. C. 


The best is none too ood for us. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 
are the best. April pigs from high quality regis 


tered stork. 

JOHN L HESTER, :: R. 5, ;: Durham, N.C. 
Pure-Bred Draft Horses For Sale 

At all times. A fine lot ef brood mares, fillies and 

young stallions—Percheren and Belgian. 

C. A. ALEXANDER & CO , Harriston, Augusta Co., Va. 


TENNESSEE HERD OF 
DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


Fall Pigs all sold. Have 100 head of March 
and several Sows to farrow yet. No pigs sh 
jag eh g my lst. Book your orders now 
a ign we have over boon able to peo- 
unner hi the greatest laying 


Eggs $1. 
Ss. H. STANBERY & SONS, 
Newport, Cocke Co. 


Oak Grove Stock Farm 
Offers for July, August and Sep- 
tember delivery a number of 
ESSEX PIGS 


Some Southdown Lambs, one fine standard-bred 
Angus Bull and one 8% year old Essex Boar. 


L. G. JONES, Box 60, Tobaccoville, N, C. 


Sunny Home Farm 


has stopped selling for the present for the 
very good reason that there isn’t a bull calf of any 
cane 1s on the pines. maaan’ of 


a lot of good ones for next 
A. L. FRENCH, Byrdville, Va 


GEORGIA HERD DUROC-JERSEYS 

Don’t delay if you want one of those good, 
growthy, pure bred boars at $15. 8 to 4 months old, 
weigh around 100 lbs. Only a few left. No Sows. 
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C. E. Vance, - - - - Calhoun, Ga. 
20 Dorset or Shropshire Ew 

Wanted shire po wee i op ney oy lode ate. 

livered at Snowden 


tation. 


J. UPPLEBY, - Currituck, N.C. 
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HORSE FEED 


Meat and bread stand 
for sustenance. It is 

another way of saying 
protein and carbohy- 
drates. These are the 
chemical constituents 
necessary to sustain 
any kindof animallife. 
Meat and bread are 
types of nutriment for 
man. He finds the 
chemical constituents 
in many other forms 
andenjoysthevariety. 

Oats and corn stand 
in about the same re- 
lation to the feed of 
the horse. But as the 
horse generally can’t 
help himself, he has to 
eat the same old feed 
day in and day out, un- 
til this particular feed 
suddenly gets to be 
high living. 


SCOCOTES 


is a great boon to the horse 
in ya giveshim achange 
of diet and it gives hima 
na re every day.—cern, 
cotton seed meal, rice bran, 
molasses, all good things, 
even for man to eat. 




































than other = 
Made by 
THE SOUTHERN 


COTTON OIL COM- 
PANY. 


’Phone 11. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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_jJanimals and giving them standing as 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE. 





How to Grow Live 





Stock in the South 








shires and Mule-Foots. 


By Tait 


eAMWORTH.--This English breed 

T of red hogs has steadily in- 

creased in numbers and popu- 
larity during recent years. In Can- 
ada, where the bacon breeds are 
more in demand, it is quite popular. 
In this country, its long legs, nose 
and neck, and its lack of the thick, 
compact, smooth form, characteristic 
of the lard-type breeds, have made 
its progress more slow. The breed, 
however, is one of great merit and 
deserving of more consideration, es- 
pecially in the South, where its pro- 
lificacy, rustling qualities and pro- 
duction of lean meat are so well 
adapted to our needs. 

In size the Tamworth is large, 
possessing great length of body and 
good depth, but they are long and 
thin in head, lack width of body and 
are rather long in legs; but these 
characteristics are almost insepara- 
ble from the bacon type. 

The color is a red or bright chest- 
nut, darkening with age. The ears 
are medium large and fairly erect, 
but point forward. The nose is long 
and the head thin. In early ma- 
turity the Tamworths are probably 
inferior to the more compactly built 
breeds, but they make good growth 
at an early age on sufficient feed. As 
grazers they are unsurpassed, and 
the sows are prolific and good moth- 
ers. The quality of meat is probably 
surpassed by no other breed in the 
per cent of lean to fat. 

Hampshires.—This is a breed of 
more or less recent American origin. 
They were formerly called ‘Thin 
Rind.’”’ Their winnings in the fat 
barrow classes at the international 
shows in recent years have given 
them more prominence and _ the 
breed is on the increase. 

The general form of the Hamp- 
shire seems to be medium, between 
the lard and bacon types. Compar- 
atively speaking the face is rather 
thin and straight and the ears erect. 

The color is black with the excep- 
tion of a whito belt encircling the 
body, including forelegs; or solid 
black is permissible. White run- 
ning high up on the hind legs is re- 
garded as objectionable by breeders, 
but is allowable. 

The quality of meat is fair to 
good, and they are vigorous and 
fairly prolific. 

The other breeds sometimes seen 
in America are the Small Yorkshire, 
Suffolk, Victoria, Cheshire, etc. 
Those named are all white breeds, 
but they are not of sufficient im- 
portance in point of numbers, or 
general interest in the South fo jus- 
tify a more extended description. 

The Mule-Foot Hog has been 
known for many years in parts of 


THE BREEDS OF SWINE. 


Somethting of the History of Our Leading Breeds—Where They 
Originated and How They Are Distributed—Tamworths, Hamp- 


Butler. 


for the most profitable pork produc- 
tion to the best of the other popular 
breeds, but is no doubt a hog of fair 
quality and good rustling and breed- 
ing qualities. 

The claim that they are cholera- 
proof is not justifiable by the facts. 
It is pretty certain that they possess 
little if any greater immunity to 
cholera than any other healthy, vig- 
orous hog. A number are being sold 
because of this false claim, but we 
advise our readers to put little mon- 
ey or {xith in the ability of any hog 
to withstand genuine hog cholera. 





FRESH MILK AND FRESH EGGS. 

Why Should They Not Go Together? 
—Extra Prices Can Be Had by 
Making Prompt Deliveries of 
Strictly Fresh Eggs. 


We are calling attention on our 
Poultry Page this week to an adver- 
tisement of the ‘‘16-Hour Egg Com- 
pany,’’ of New York City. Here’s an- 
other ad of the same concern that 
ought to be of interest to dairymen: 


Fresh Air and 16-Hour 
EGGS 


Fresh air and fresh eggs make for health; but 
the eggs must be fresh; the guaranteed pro- 
duct of sanitary egg farms. There are more 
than three miiion eggs used in New York 
City every day. Theordirary retail fresh eggs 
are gathered by hucksters from farm to farm» 
sold to local dealers, crated and shipped to 
wholesalers, then forwarded by the carload to 
local commission houses. Our “i6-hour Eggs” 
are gathered from the nests at 4 P. M. and de- 








livered to New York consumers before break- 
fast the next day. There is no good reason why 
you should not have to-day’s eggs for your 
breakfast tomorrow just as you have today’s 


them. Ask your dealer or send us your name 
and address. Our price for March is 65 cents 
per dozen. STAFFORD EATON, Manager. 


THE 16-HOUR EGG COMPANY 
46 East 41 St., New York 





milk for your breakfast tomorrow;in the matter | 
of health it is quite as important. You can get | 





As we point out on our Poultry 


Page, 5 to 15 cents a dozen extra 
may be realized on advertised and 
guaranteed strictly fresh eggs. And 


Naval 


Middletown, Va. 
XXTRA-eIl QU-AL-ITY 


English Yorkshires and Big-boned Poland China 
Hogs, 2 for $15.00. 


Shipped at 8 weeks of age. One herd consists of 
59 nent —, Foundation stock from best herds 





the United States as more or less of | in 
a curiosity, on account of its solid | 
hoof or foot, instead of the cleft foot | 
of other breeds. 

Recently (1908) the National 
Mule-Foot Hog Record Association 
has been organized for recording 


a pure breed. They have been im- 
proved in form and qualities as pork 
producers, probably by inter-cross- 
ing with the improved breeds, until 
now they are claimed to be the equal 
of the popular breeds in all respects 
and superior in their powers of re-| 
sistance to disease. | 

The breed is probably not yet} 
equal in those qualities which make 


(This is article No. 24 
Grow Live Stock in the 








in this series, “How to 
South.”’) 





PilSave You$50 


he U.S. A grand lot of big, growthy pigs to 
olaak from. Yours truly, 


SAM’L B. SHEARER. 


. On a Manure Spreader 
If You’ll Let Me 


This is just a little ad—but a postal will bring my Big 

Book—and give you my $50.00 Saving Price and Special 

Proposition. You can save as much answering this little a ad- 

vertisement as if it covered a page. 
My Spreader positively will do better work and last longer 

than any Spreader made—no mat- @ 

ter what the price—so why pay $50 

more? 40,000 farmers have 

stamped their O. K. o 

my spreader and money 










saving price. MySpecial ,Oe 













WIL You Pay a Penny For 
The Postal and Save $50.00? 
Addsess Wm. Calloway, Pres. 
“WM. CALLOWAY Co. 
679Calioway Sta. Waterloo, ta. 


Proposition will interest you. $ 

Just a postal addressed to Gal- 30 panetren worth saves 1 oO 

joway of Waterloo, lowa, will Se worth of milk and flesh on each cow during fly season. 

bring you everything postpaid. No Lice in Poultry House or any place it is sprayed 
If dealer offers substitute, send us his name and $1 


why should not our dairymen make 
a practice of sending out fresh eggs 
with fresh milk? The two ought to 
go well together and many small 
towns that would not support either 
industry separately will support the 
combined business. 





Clean up the horse stables often 
and haul the manure out and spread 
it on the fields. It will lessen the 
flies. 


CEDAR GROVE FARM 
DUROC-JERSEYS 


North Carolina’s Cherry Red Suine 


Entire lot of 50 pigs for July delivery sold ex- 
cept a few boar pigs. 

Have 18 sows tofarrow July and August. We 
will book orders for 100 pigs, Sept. and Oct. deliv- 
ery and guarantee satiefaction or money back. 
Price, pay now, $8 50 each, or $2500 for three. If 
you wish the best type of Durocs, buy pigs from 
these Western bred sows. 

Single Comb R. I. Red Eggs always on hand, 
from uniform fowls, fancy strains of the breed. 


W.A. Thigpen, Conetoe, N. C. 


HARRIS HALL STOCK FARM 


PENDLETON, 8. C. 
Breeder Registered Jersey bette ‘and pga 4 
Hogs. Choice Bull Calves for sale, dams testing 

a 1s fat, ‘Boars and Gilta by 


HARRIS, Proprietor. 


POLAND CHINA PIGS 


Sired by a 750 pound Boar and out of large Sows. 
All can be registered. 
T. E. BROWN, - - - = Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., - Charlotte, N.C. 
.THOROUGHBRED BERKSHIRES 


























Lees Premier 8rd. Costing $1100.00. Boar and 
~~ Pigs by him and Sows and Gilts bred to him 
or sale. 

Registered Jersey Cattle. At head of herd Im- 
ported Stockwell, Jr., son of Stockwell who sold 
at Cooper’s sale for $11500.00. Bull and Heifer 
Calves for sale. 


‘he Kentucky Jack Farm 


We breed and raise the 
dam Kentucky Jacks. 
tuy from us and save the 
speculator’s profit. Write 
o-day for prices on jacks, 
ennets. and mules. A large 
ot to select from. 

JOE. E. WRIGHT, JUNOTION OiTy, Ky. 
8ranch Barn Rocky Mount, N. C., 
H. M. AVANT, Manager and Salesman. 


REGISTERED DUROO-JERSEYS. 


June Pigs, not akin. High Quality. 
R. W. Watson, 
STERLING STOCK FARM, - Petersburg, Va. 


ANGUS CATTLE. We, ote Top: 
hoth sexes, choicely bred and good individuals. 
Call or write us your wants. Address 


ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va. 


Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and Berkshire Hogs 


























Eminent X at the head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10.000. No females for sale at present. 
but have a few choice bulls and pull 
calves at reasonable prices. These bulls 
are from cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD 
NEWTON, N. C. 

























it strikes when our gravity 
sprayer is used. Keeps in- 
sect pests off animals 
in eevare loug per ehian ¢ any 





Ie 
Wy after testing imitations. 
lutely harmless ; cures allsores. 





3-tube gravity Sprayer and enou eh SHOO-FLY to protect < 
cows Name express office. returned if animals 
not protected. Free booklet. Special terms to agents. 





Shoo-Fly Mfg. Co., 1842 N, 10t} St., Phila., Pa. 
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HOW TO GET RID OF THE CATTLE TICK 


iJI.—The Losses Resulting From Tick Fever—Thousands of 
Cattle Die With This Disease Every Year Without the Fact 
Being Suspected by Their Owners-—Native Cattle Die as Well 


as Imported. 


By Tait 


HE COMMON Southern cattle 
f\ tick (Margaropus Annulatus— 
3oophilus Annulatus) in at- 
taching itself to susceptible cattle, 
introduces into these cattle a very 
gmall, living, animal parasite which 
causes the disease variously known 
as tick fever, Texas fever, splenetic 


fever, bloody murrain, red water, 
#eclimation fever, etc. Many of the 
cases erroneously called “hollow 


norn” or “wolf in the tail” are also 
tick fever. The losses from this dis- 
ease are very heavy, but there is no 
way at present of ascertaining: ex- 
actly what these losses are. The 
veterinarian who is able to readily 
recognize the disease is the best 
judge of the extent of the losses 
from tick fever, but most cases are 
never recognized as tick fever and 
are attributed to other causes. For 
instance, an animal may become in- 
fested with the small seed ticks and 
sicken and die before these ticks 
become large enough to be seen or 
suspected by the owner. During the 
first two weeks the ticks are on the 
cow, they grow very little and in 
that time the disease may develop 
and death of the animal result. 


Southern Cattle May Die With Texas 
Fever. 


Many people suppose that only 
cattle brought into the tick-infested 
area from the tick-free area die of 
this disease. It is not, however, the 
matter of location which determines 
the susceptibility of an animal, but 
whether said animal has acquired 
immunity, or freedom from a severe 
attack, by having previously had the 
disease or from having been infested 
with ticks. There are many animals 
raised in the section under quaran- 
tine, and where ticks are more or 
less numerous, that do not become 
infested with ticks. Many farms are 
free of ticks and calves raised in 
town or in a small lot free of ticks 
until they are past a year old, may 
also contract a severe case of the 
disease. 

When first infested with ticks, 
cattle raised in Mississippi, or any 
other Southern State, if they do not 
carry the fever tick until mature, are 
just as susceptible to the disease as 
cattle raised in Minnesota or New 
York. Owing to these facts and the 
failure of the average cattle owner 
to recognize the true nature of the 
disease, the losses, even in what is 
known as the permanently tick-in- 
fested sections, are very heavy and 
sreatly underestimated by the people 
of the South. 


No One Knows the Extent of the 
Loss. 


As a veterinarian with rather un- 
usal opportunities for observation 
during the past 19 years, the writer 
18 Convinced that more cattle die 
from the effects of the ticks and the 
disease—tick or Texas fever—-which 
they transmit, between May 1 and 
December 1, than from any other 
half dozen diseases combined. The 
losses are probably greatest where 
48 Many as half the farms are free 
of ticks, but even in those sections 
Where ticks are supposed to infest all 
the cattle the losses are heavy. Even 
animals that have carried ticks all 
their lives may under hardships, in- 
Juries or disease develop tick fever 
and die from its effects. There is 





Butler. 


no way by which the masses of cat- 
tle owners can be impressed with the 
magnitude of the losses which they 
suffer through the death of cattle by 
tick fever, but to one who has had 
an opportunity to study the disease 
and observe its prevalence, the mag- 
nitude of the loss is little short of 
appalling. Probably over one-half 
million dollars will be spent in tick 
eradication during 1910, but beyond 
doubt the deaths from tick fever will 
cost the cattle owners of the South 
several times that amount during 
this year. 


“No Ticks, No Texas Fever.” 


Tick fever occurs naturally only 
when cattle fever ticks infest the 
cattle—in other words, ‘‘no ticks, no 
Texas fever.” If the deaths among 
native Southern ‘cattle were the only 
losses sustained by Southern agri- 
culture by the disease tick fever, 
these losses alone would more than 
justify all the trouble and cost of 
eradicating the ticks from every foot 
of American soil; but tick fever has 
struck deeper and _ extended its 
blighting influence further into our 
agriculture. The greatest defect in 
our Southern agriculture is a lack of 
live stock husbandry. Tick fever has 
always stood as the one greatest ob- 
stacle to the development of the 
cattle industry of the South. While 
other sections were importing pure- 
bred cattle to improve the native 
herds, the South was prevented from 
doing so because of the losses of all 
such imported improved cattle from 
tick fever. The losses were so cer- 
tain and so heavy that in our finan- 
cial condition we could not stand the 
expense necessary to obtain pure- 
bred sires for breeding purposes. 
The result has been that little at- 
tention has been given to the raising 
of cattle and our soil fertility has 


suffered immeasurably in conse- 
quence. 
In a later article we shall 


discuss the symptoms and preven- 
tion and treatment of tick fever, but 
at this time it is sufficient to state 
that there is but one effective, eco- 
nomical and practical way to prevent 
tick fever and that is to eradicate 
the ticks. Some object to getting 
rid of the ticks on the ground that 
they may, after rearing a herd of 
eattle tick-free and therefore suscep- 
tible to tick fever, again become in- 
fested with ticks, but the losses 
from such occurrences, when any- 
thing like intelligent care is observ- 
ed, are not a hundredth part of the 
losses from tick fever where no ef- 
fort is made at tick eradication. If 
the cattle owners of the South un- 
derstood the disease so that they 
could recognize and appreciate the 
losses which they suffer from it, no 
other argument would be necessary 
to induce them to eradicate the ticks. 
There are, of course, other and 
greater reasons, but this alone would 
be sufficient. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 





NOTICE TO MEMBERS OF 
THE FARMERS UNION. 


I have contracted with Messrs A. H Motl-y Co., 
manufacturers of tobacco, Reidsville, N. C., to 
furnish us with tobacco at a remarkably low price 

ese are high grade goods. Send your order 
direct to Factory, or through your 8. B. A. 
Yours fraternally, 
J. R. RIVES, S. B. A. 
Sanford, N. C. 
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No ginning outfit is so 






economical and efficient as this 


The efficiency of a ginner’s 
lant is what brings him his 
usiness—its economy in opera- 
tion is what gives him his profit. 


No ginning outfit turns out 
such a hae sample as the 
Munger System—nor does any 
other gin cost so little to operate 
or require so little repairs. 


The Munger System uses a 
smallerfan thanany othersystem 
of equal capacity and this one 
fan both elevates the cotton and Our 
blows the seed. The continu- 
ous suction gives a steady load 
to the power instead of the 
jerky load of other outfits. 


The Munger System will We 
handle cotton perfectly under all 
conditions, having a greater the 
cleaning and drying capacity It has 
than any other gin. Having a 
cleaner section in the Lint Flue 


didly- 


but we will be pleased to sen 
who are interested in cotton ginning. 





Munger 
System Outfit 


it also cleans the cotton after it leaves the gin. 


double drive distributor makes it possible 


to successfully run six a in a battery with 
only one condenser an 

time one or more of the gins may be cut out 
without stopping the others. 


press. And at any 


have prepared and copyrighted a splen- 
illustrated book which gives full details of 


unger System in its different combinations. 


cost us considerable to oe this ape 
a free copy to 


Continental Gin Company 


Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, Ala. 


Dallas, Texas. 


Memphis, Tenn. Charlotte, N. C, 
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a 
Do you haul them to the depot, sell them to the oil mills, and then buy 
meal and hulls for feed and fertilizer F 
WHY NOT MAKE YOUR MEAL AND HULLS AT THE GIN. 
We build a line of plantation cotton sced mills and separators which can be run 
in connection vile any gin or mill and will grind cotton seed into meal and hulls 
at the gin 


1s 
OIL MILL PROFITS and gives you a feed three times as rich in 
fatty matter as the oil mill meal. Write for catalogue and price list. 


& 


. This way saves FRE HT, saves HAULING, Saves 


PERRYMAN MFG. CO., Birmingham, Ala. 











Se 
ey-maker,. 


Gibbes Machinery Company, 





Gibbes Portable Shingle Mill 


With or Without Bolting Attachment 


. This popular machine has recently been remodeled and 
p= jimproved in many respects. It is now the best mill of the 
es, kind ever offered. 
i Complete Shingle Outfit in Itself. 

It has hardwood carriages, solid rolled steel track, large 
bearings and is substantially built throughout. It has a large capacity—and is a mon- 


Sellers of ‘‘Gibbes Guaranteed Machinery,’’—All Kinds,—A1 Value. 


With the Bolting Attachment itisa 


Box 1260, Columbia, S. C.' 











COTTON GINNING MACHINERY, Engines and Boilers 





constitute ““THE GOOD MAKE THAT MAKES GOOD!”" 


The guarantee of our FACTORY and NAME backs up that quality which 
has “MADE” our name, Durability, constructive perfection and 
advanced invention are characteristic of our output. Write immee 

+ diately for full information before considering any other make, 
LIDDELL COMPANY, Charlotte, North Caroline 









COTTON SEED MEAL! 


We offer for sale in ie 

Prime 74 per cent Cotton Seed 

Meal.” 6. i s\ *¢ 4) CA eee 
TAR RIVER OIL COMP’Y. 


TARBORO, N. C. 








~ An Opportunity To Save Morey 





We will maii to any one who desires it, a list of 
second hand machinery as well as list of specials 
we are offering. If interested send usa@ poe 
stating you saw this ad. in The Progressive Farm- 
er and Gazette, and we will put your name on our 
mailing list, when you will receive our list every 


th. 
PETTY-REIDCO., - + Gr.enstozo N. C. 
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CLEMSON COLLEGE 


EXTENSION WORK. 


How the College is Being Taken to the Farmer Who Can Not 
Come to the College, and How the College is Devoting Itself to 
the Solving of of the Farmer’s Every-Day Problems. 


By Prof. D. N. Barrow. South Carolina Field Editor. 


HE DIVISION of Extension 
T Work and Farmers’ Institutes 

of Clemson College, was estab- 
lished in October, 1909. It has for 
its object the dissemination of the 
known facts and 
practices of im- 
proved agricul- 
ture among. the 
farmers of the 
State and among 
those children 
who will probably 
never be able to 
attend the col- 
lege. This divis- 
ion serves as the 
connecting link, not only between 
the college itself, but also between 
the vast number of experiment sta- 
tions and scientific workers and the 
people. Investigators ascertain facts, 
while this division’s funetion is to 
carry these facts to those who can 
make use of them. 

As a matter of fact, then, in estab- 
lishing this division the trustees 
practically admitted every man, wo- 
man and child to the college. In- 
stead of this vast concourse of schol- 
ars assembling at Fant Hill, the 





PROF. D. N BARROW. 


Roofin 


“Electroid” 


is the highest grade Asphalt Felt, 
Smooth-Surfaced Roofing. It is 
higher in price per square than 
imitations which look similar. 


“Electroid” 


is made to use and to last—not to 
sell. Every roll is guaranteed. 








1 ply @ $1.50 per square 
2 ply @ $1.90 per square 
8 ply @ 82.25 per square 
Freight prepaid to your Railroad Station. 
The above prices include sufficient large- 
headed, galvanized nails and liquid cement 
coating, (which are ship 
each roll) to properly lay the same. 
Sample and Catalog ““P” mailed free for the 
asking. 


CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


CHARLESTON, S&. C. 


Get our prices on Building Papers, Cement, 
Lime, Plaster, etc., etc. 








workers in this division go to the 
homes of these learners and carry 
the information in there to them. 

When first established the teach- 
ing force of this disvision consisted 
of one lone Superintendent. In car- 
ryin on this work alone this Su- 
perintendent has held some eighty 
institutes, now and then being as- 
sisted by individual members of the 
agricultural factulty. Something 
over 6,000 farmers have attended 
these institutes. There was no at- 
tempt at speech-making at these 
meetings, but the work partook more 
of the nature of class lectures. A 
blackboard was used, and in many 
instances the farmers’ themselves 
went to the blackboard and learned 
how to work their problems by actu- 
ally doing it. Much of this work 
was devoted to commercial fertil- 
izers. They were taught what the 
analysis means, how to calculate the 
plant foods in a ton, and the value 
thereof, how to find the cheapest 
and how to mix their fertilizers to 
reach definite analyses. 

The Superintendent of this divis- 
ion has also gone into the schools 
and done what he could in helping 
to arouse an interest among both the 
teachers and the pupils in improved 
agriculture. He has assisted in the 
forming of a number of boys’ and 
girls’ clubs and has helped to in- 
struct them upemn every occasion pos- 
sible. 

In March of this year the teaching 
force of this division was materially 
strengthened by the election of two 
more men and the loan of one from 
the Dairy Division of the U. 8S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. These men 
are C. B. Haddon, T. F. Jackson and 
W. H. Morgan. These men, with the 
Superintendent, constitute a perma- 
nent institute corps, and the division 
is now prepared to hold institutes at 
any time and place that they may be 
desired. 

But as valuable as institutes are, 
it is planned that these men shall ac- 
complish a more permanent and last- 
ing work. The Superintendent, in 
addition to his other work, wil 
make a specialty of the various 
crops and of farm management. He 
will select a number of farms over 
the State and visit them regularly, 
advising with the owners as to the 
best methods of cultivation and man- 
agement and crops. 











is the best insurance. 





75% 


of the fires start on the roof, but New Century 
Metal shingles are absolutely fire-proof and will pro- 
tect your building from flying sparks and cinders—will 
also reduce cost of your fire-insurance— a fact well worth con- 
sidering when figuring the cost of a zew roof. 


Our Shingle Book No. 25 is handsomely illustrated and tells 


all about these shingles. 
Our Cahill Grates will give more heat for less money than 


any other grate on the market. 


Write for a copy now—we mail it free. 


Ask your dealer to show you 


Cahill Grates and be sure you buy no other. 

Sanitary Ceilings. Southern Ornamental Metal Ceilings are 
Fire-proof, Rat, Mouse and Vermine-proof. Write for prices and 
full information. Made in the beautiful Louis XIV and Colonial 

designs—will add a hundred per cent to the beauty of the room. 
We Manufacture all kinds of Sheet Metal Building 


Material. 
Iron Work. 


oo) 


Also Architectural Cast and Wrought 
Write for prices. 


CHATTANOOGA ROOFING < FOUNDRY CO. 


CHATTANOOGA. 





TENN. 





PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE, 


Mr. Jackson’s specialty will be 
live stock. It will be his mission to 
encourage the raising of more live 
stock, especially hogs, so as to have 
something to eat up that big corn 
crop we are going to make in the 
next few years. As with the agron- 
omy work, he will visit certain 
farms regularly and by his advice 
help those farms to make a success 
with their live stock. 

Mr. Morgan, while a regular em- 
ploye of the Dairy Division of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, is 
working through this division. It 
is his mission to encourage dairying 
in the State. To this end he advises 
and assists those interested in the 
selection of their cows, the building 
of barns and silos, the selection and 
manner of feeding, care of milk and 
the making of butter, and the mar- 
keting of the products. He also en- 
courages these dairymen in the keep- 
ing of records, assisting them in do- 
ing so and showing them the value 
thereof. 

Mr. C. B. Haddon’s work is pri- 
marily with the schools. He will 
select a certain number of schools 
located at various points in the State 
that he will visit at least once a 
month, remaining for at least two or 
three days, during which time he 
will give regular agricultural instruc- 
tion to the whole school. He will 
also assist the regular teachers by 
indicating to them a line of. agricul- 
tural teaching that they can pursue. 

This State now requires the teach- 
ing of agriculture in the common 
schools. But few of the teaclHfers know 
what to teach or how to teach it. In 
order to prepare them for this work 
this division this summer is placing 
men at a number of the summer 
normal schools. These men are giv- 
ing a regular course of from one 
week to a month in agriculture, these 
courses not only covering the subject 
but methods as well. 

In addition to the above, the col- 
lege through this division stands 
ready to assist in the designing and 
plans for farm buildings of all kinds 
and for rural schools. 


It is also conducting a sort of 
farmers’ reading course by sending 
out once a week to every newspaper 
in the State an article by some mem- 
ber of the agricultural faculty on 
some pertinent subject. These ar- 
ticles are written in plain lunguige 
and give simple information 0» soin2 
subject of interest to the farmer. 

This is the work now goirg on. 
In addition to this the Board will 
be asked to give an additional man 


Crimson Clover Hay. 


Crimson clover hay, from plants 
allowed to ripen, is thought by some 
to be dangerous to feed to horses. It 
may some times cause trouble—go- 
called hair balls forming in the ip- 
testines—but the same _ sort of 
trouble occasionally occurs from 
other plants. Possibly this trouble 
occurs more frequently from feeding 
crimson clover hay, but this is by no 
means proven. We would feed the 
hay, preferably to cattle, but half the 
hay ration of a horse may be made 
up of this hay. Probably a driving 
horse should never be fed any legume 
hay, but a part of the ration made 
up of crimson clover will probably 
prove satisfactory. 





Build that silo at once. Have it 
ready for the corn crop, or the cow- 
peas or soy beans if the weathep 
happens to be unfavorable for cur. 
ing these crops for hay. 





It takes as much time and labor 
to plant poor seed on poorly pre 
pared ground as it does to plant good 
seed on land well prepared. 


of, ae 
To 6% 6% 
Real Estate First Mortgage Coupon 
3onds of small or larze denomina.- 
tion for sale. Prompt payment of 
principal and interest GUARAN. 
’ TEED by N. C. Trust Company 
with $125,000.00 cash capital. 8 re- 
present not ove one-half value first class, 
well located properties. Especially desir. 
able for Trustees, Guardians and other conserva- 
tive investors. Redeemable upon demand of holder, 
Sound investment. Steady income. Writefor book- 
let and full description. 


North Carolina Trust Company, - Greensboro, N.C. 
A. W. McAlister, Pres. R.C. Hood, Sec., & Mgr. 


6% 6% 61 
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out @ cent deposit, prepay the freight 
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and allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
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on highest grade 191 model bicycles, 
FACTORY PRICES ‘2 
& bicycle or 
a pair of tires from anyone at any price 
until you write for our large Art Catalog 
and learn our wonderful propositionon hrst 
sample bicycle going to your town. 


Bd 
4 iN VR RIDER AGENTS sotert 
N ha war money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
) i) wae We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 
\ u 


a NN IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 
\ ) 
Aa 
(ih 
\ f 


unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
ie 


TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear wheels, 
lamps, repairs and all sundries at half usual prices. 
Do Not Wait; write today for our special offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. (; 282 CHICAGO 
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The Farmers’ Market Place 


Readers who have considerable numbers of 
live stock or poultry, considerable quantities 
cf improved seed, or considerable areas of land, 
should use display ads in the proper depart- 
ments of our paper; but for the convenience of 
all who do not wish larger space, we will in- 
sert ads for our Progressive Farmer and Ga- 
zette readers in this department and in this 
style type at the rate of 4 cents a word for one 











week; two weeks, 7 cents a word; three weeks, 
10 cents; four weeks; 13 cents; three months, 
40 cents; six months, 70 cents; one year, $1.25. 
Each word, number or initial (including name 
and address) counted as a separate word. Send 





who shall be a speciallist in farm 
draining. There are now thousands 
of acres 
thousands of others whose produc- 
tion can be materially increased by 
proper drainage. It is to demon- 
strae this and how it can best be ac- 
complished that this man will be 
used. 


It is also the intention to estab- 
lish a correspondence school in agri- 
culture. At first this will be design- 
ed chiefly to assist the teachers, but 
eventually it will be extended to all 
desiring it. 

The next two months will be very 
active months in farmers’ institutes. 
At least two one-day institutes have 
been booked for practically every 
county in the State. In ad@dition (9 
the regular one-day institutes sev- 
eral are to last two days and one 
place has asked and been granted an 
extension school to last a week. At 
a number of points and especially 
at this latter the Clemson College 
force will be assisted by some of the 
teachers from Winthrop College who 
will lecture to the ladies on domes- 
tic science and other pertinent sub- 
jects. Great interest has been mani- 
fested in- this last branch and it is 
hoped to make it a permanent part 
of the work. 





in this State useless and} 


cash with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost $880 for postage alone to 
send your ad by letter to each home to which 
we carry it at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1.00. 











Wanted— Purchaser for a re-built or secondhand 
Typewriter. State make desired and write for 
prices. Box 152, Durham, N. C. 


Farm lands for sale. Write for list. State your 
wants. R. E. Prince, Raleigh, N. C. 


Wranted—You write us for prices and catalogue 
of Monarch Typewriters. Durham Boo« & St# 
tienary Co., Durham, N. C. 


North Carolina Herd Registered Duroc Jersey 
Swine. Descriptive circulars gladly furnished. 
Bred for size, bone and finish. Pigs no a-kin for 
sale at all times. Reg. papers free. W. A. This: 
pen, Conetoe, N. C. 


Farmers Take Notice. $68,851.06 saved 
Farmers of North Carolina last year. who are 
members of the Farmers Motual, in their insur 
ance. If interested, address Farmers Matual 
Insurance Association, Raleigh, N. C. Asem 
wanted. a 

For Sale—Several slightly used Fire Proof Safes, 
goed as new. Must go quick—low prices. 
ham Book & Stationary Co., Durham, N. C. 


Wanted—One hundred thrifty farmers. Large 
means not necessary; to occupy large or onal 
farms; easy terms or cash; fertility of soil — 
passed; soil easily cultivated and productive, ¢ ; 
en opportunity. For particulars, address W. * 
Edwards, President, Sylvester, Ga. 

No. 5, with high 


i 11 cheaD 
Will “— ie. 





For Sale—Oliver Typewriter, 
serial number. Practically new. 
to quick purchaser, cash or installment. 
Durham, N. C. 


: 3 : = 3 
Bargains in Thoroughbred Angora Goats, | 
ages. Registered Essex service Boar, Fesex = 
Pedigrees given for all sold; Sows in farrow. oar 
for setting from nineteen leading varie eile 
try; dollar for fifteen. Rigbt hand and vane Bin- 
Disc Plows; Large Feed Cutter; McCorme 

der. J. E. Coulter, Connelly Sr=-nes, - 
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THE MARKETS. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 











ood Middling 14% 
genios Middling -....- -... -----.-.. 4 % 
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OHARLESTON PROVISION AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 






































_8.C. BR. Sides, packed---.-..... 15 
D. §, Bellies, packed 15% 
D. 8. Butts ------ ------ -------—=n- 11% 
Buster—OCre anne eee eennn 32 
Hams—Choice. as to sise and 

prand ..-----~--~----.-- 21% 
Lard—Pure—Tierces-..-..-..-.--.. 15 
Meal, pearl $1.80 
Meal, cc ae 70 
Hay—Timothy-—~--------.----- -- 1.00 to 1.10 
Grain—Oorn, white -—~----—---..... 88 

Corn, mixed 86 
Oats—Clipped white -.....-----.... 65 

Mixed... 63 
Feed—Cracked corn, per bushel... 85 

Corn chop, per 100 pounds----.._. 1.60 

Wheat bran, per 100 pounds-----. 1.50 

Corn bran, per 100 pounds. 1.20 

Middlings, per 100 pounds... _. 1.60 

Hulls. per 100 pounds..--.--—---. 50 
Cotton Ties—Pieced 70 

Rebundled 70 
New ties 92 
Bagging—2 pounds.---.~.....------ 715% 
Flour—Spring wheat patent-—~~..$6.25 to 6.75 

atent 6.25 to 6.50 

Straight 5.75 to 6.00 

Choice 5.25 to 5.50 








RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co,, Leaf Tobacco, 
Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 
These have been no sales of loose 
tobacco by the warehouses since our 
last report. 


NEW YORK PRODUCE. 


Old potatoes, 75c.@$1 per bag. 
New, No. 1, Southern, per bbl., $1.12 
@1.37. Sweets, 50c. @$1. Onions, 
$1.75@2 per crate for yellow Texas; 
Potato, per basket, $1.12 @1.25; Md. 
and Va., yellow, $2.50 per bbl.; red, 
$1.25@1.37 per basket; Norfolk, $1 
per basket. Cabbages, 40@60c. per 
crate for Southern; near-by, $2.50 
@4 per 100. Asparagus, 75c.@ $3 
per dozen bunches for green. Beets, 
$1@2 per 100. Carrots, $2@3 per 
bbl., or $1@2 per 100 bunches. Egg- 
plants, $83@4 per box for Norfolk. 
Green corn, 50c.@$1.50 per crate 
for N. C. Lettuce, 75c.@$1.25 per 
basket. Lima beans, per basket, $1 


WOOD’S 


Crop Special 


ISSUED 
MONTHLY 
gives particularly full “and” season- 
able information about all seeds for 
summer and early fall sowing. 
LATE SEED POTATOES, 
CRIMSON CLOVER, 
WINTER VETCHES, 
GRASSES AND CLOVERS, 
WINTER RYE, 
And other cover, grazing and hay 
crops. 
Wood’s Crop Special is mailed free 


regularly each month as issued to 
our customers, 





_Write for prices of any seeds de- 
sired and ask for copy of ‘‘Wood’s 
Crop Special.’’ 


T. W. WOOD & SONS 


SEEDSMEN 


RICHMOND, VA. 








@3 for Fla. Okra, $1@83 per car- 


rier. Peppers, $2.50 per carrier for 
Fla. Peas, 50@75c. per %-bushel 
basket. String beans, 50c. $1 per 


basket for wax and 75c.@$1.12 per 
basket for green. Squash, $1@2 per 
bbl. for white, and 75c.@$1.50 for 
yellow. Rutabaga turnips, $1@1.50 
per bbl.; white, 75c.@$1.25. Toma- 
toes, per carrier, Fla., 50c.@$1.50; 
N. C., 75c.@$1. Watercress, per 100 
bunches, $1@1.50. 

New red apples, %-bush. box, 40c. 
@$1; green, 30@90c. Pears, $2@4 
per bbl. for LeConte. Peaches, 50c. 
@ $1.50 per carrier, with some 35c. 
Plums, $1@1.75 per carrier for Ga.; 


Botans and Burbanks, 25c. more. Red 
or black cherries, per 8-tb. basket, 
30@60c.; white, 20@30c. Currants. 
6@8c. per qt. Blackberries, 4@8c. 
per qt. Raspberries, per pint, 4@ 6c. 


for red; blackcaps, 3@4c. Huckle- 
berries, 7@8c. per qt. Gooseberries, 


7@15c. per qt. 
$1 per crate. 
50 per 100. 
Creamery butter, 29%4c¢.; imitation 
creamery, 24@25c.; factory, 21@ 
23%c. Supply plentiful, save for 
top grades. 

Eggs, 22@24c. for Western se- 
lected; other grades down to 18 
@19¢e. 


Muskmelons, 60@ 
Watermelons, $25@ 














TWO-MINUTE HEALTH TALKS. 








HOW TYPHOID FEVER IS SPREAD. 


First of All Look to Your Water Supply and Sewerage—Cis- 
terns or Deep Wells Should Take Place of Shallow Wells— 
Milk as an Agency in Spreading Typhoid—Danger in Walking 


Patients. 


By Dr. Fred J. Mayer, Mississippi State Lecturer on Hygiene. 


by the entrance into the sys- 

of a non-spore-bearing germ, 
the bacillus typhosis, which enters 
through the mouth, in polluted wa- 
ter, milk, or food, water contami- 
nated by sewerage or carelessly 
thrown typhoid dejecta, the germs of 
which have been washed into it. In 
this way mountain streams, creeks 
in the valleys, branches in the hills, 
springs and shallow wells, are con- 
taminated sometimes a great distance 
from their source; a shallow well 
being nothing but a drainage ditch 
that drains an area of four times its 
depth naturally is the receptacle of 
all disease germs that are thrown in 
the area it drains. 

Shallow Wells Are Dangerous. 


TT. DEADLY disease is caused 


The substitution of cisterns of rain 
water, received and kept under sani- 
tary conditions, or of deep wells, has 
invariably been followed by an im- 
provement in typhoid conditions; the 
water of shallow wells, it matters 
not how clear or sparkling or tasty 
it may be, should never be used for 
drinking purposes when located near 
the busy haunts of men; while it is 
true that a certain amount of filtra- 
tion takes place, it is equally true 
that many disease germs, sooner or 
later, are carried long distances from 
their origin and establish a focus of 
pollution. The germs of typhoid 
fever are very resistant to destruc- 
tive influences, especially when out 
of reach of the germicidal action 
of sunlight; they will live for months 
in the upper crust of the earth when 
buried, resist alternate freezing and 
thawing, so that typhoid soilure from 
one case poured on the mountain side 
in the snows of a Vermont winter, 
found their way in the melting snows 
of the spring time, polluting the res- 
ervoir of water in the town in the 
valley miles away and lit up an epi- 
demic that claimed 700 victims. 
Think, then, for a moment what soil 





This is the first of two notable and timely ar- 
ticles on how to deal with typhoid fever. Next 
week’s article will tell how to care for a typhoid 











patient so as to prevent the spread of the disease. 














Peach Seed Wanted 








We will buy and pay the 


of North Carolina. Send us 


seed from seedling peach trees in the mountainous districts 


you can get, and state about how many you can supply. 


highest market price for small 


a sample of the kind of seed 








J. Van Lindley Nursery 


Co., Pomona, N. C. 











pollution means through the absence 

of any system of sewerage or from 

that utter abomination: a cess pool. 
Caution in Handling Milk. 


The germs of this disease thrive 
in milk and multiply rapidly; a quart 
of infected milk will in a few hours 
contain so many germs that if mixed 
with the milk supply of the com- 
munity it would start an epidemic. 
As the germs resist freezing, ice 
cream made from infected milk is 
dangerous and ice may be also, if 
cut in infected waters; even butter 
experimentally infected remained 
dangerous for human consumption 
for nearly a month; the same is 
true of buttermilk and even cheese 
may be a source of danger. There 
are many ways in which milk may 
become contaminated in the dairy, in 
the shops, in the home, by milkers 
suffering from or convalescing from 
this disease, by cows wading in pol- 
luted water, by cans washed in pol- 
luted water, by bottles from an in- 
fected house, refilled before. sterili- 
zation and carried to other houses; 
typhoid epidemics in cities have been 
traced by the run of the milkman 
from certain infected dairies while 
others living in the same circuit, 
who did not obtain milk from the in- 
fected source, escaped. 

There is one source that seldom 
fails to pick up and rivet the links 
of typhoid infection, namely: the 
ubiquitous, pestiferous, gluttonous 
and unspeakable scavanger, the com- 
mon house-fly (musca domestica), an 
insect that has earned the sinister 
soubriquet of the typhoid fly; living 
typhoid germs have been found on 
flles 23 days after their infection. 
When you remember that this germ 
has been found in all the fluids, ex- 
cretions and secretions of the body 
of the infected, whether blood, bowel 
or bladder excretions, bed sores, rose 
spots, sputum, nasal and bronchial 






Over 100,000 


any other make. 
power. 


devoted to the manufacture 
and their allied lines. 
catalog No. EA 1007 





Fairbanks-Morse 


More than twice as many as 


We have the largest and most 
up-to-date factory in the world 


Mention this publication and send for 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. eee ae ear neo tence 


(13) 582 


secretions,* bone marrow, suppurat- 
ing sores and abscesses, vomit, etc., 
and that all these are meat an read 
and pie to the busy fly, you ma¥ then 
appreciate the danger to be appre- 
hended from this source; a fly that 
has fed on typhoid matter can gather 
up on its body and legs enough of 
the germs to start a typhoid wave, 
and if by chance it should fall in a 
bowl milk {he germs will prolifer- 
ate so rapidly therein that if two 
hours after it has become infected 
the milk should be mixed with the 
rest of the milk supplying the milk- 
man’s run it would probably start an 
epidemic. 


Danger in Walking Cases. 


A walking casé of typhoid fever 
distributes the germ more widely 
than a fatal case, because the latter 
is confined to a narrower circle of in- 
fection, with the chances that all ty- 
phoid discharges whether from bowel 
or bladder or elsewhere are properly 
disinfected, while the former walks 
abroad without let or hindrance or 
any precaution. There is another 
frequent source of danger recognized 
of recent years, and that is the con- 
valescent, who may continue to dis- 
charge the deadly germ for weaks, 
months and even years (4 per cent 
according to Lentz). Soper records 
the case of a cook, who thus con- 
veyed the infection to 27 persons in 
seven different families; these peri- 
patetic distributors are a standing 
menace to every community they 
may visit. It is remarkable that the 
germs can remain virulent in the 
body so long. It shows further that 
it is a generalized and not a local 
infection; the germs are not found in 
such large numbers in bowel dis- 
charges but 50,000,000 have been 
noted in one cubic centimeter of in- 
fected urine. 


THE WATERLOO BOY 


any gaso- 

line engine, 
HW besides 
] many exclu- 
sive patent- 
ed features. 
Waterloo 





° engine for 
every conceivable purpose. We will send any re- 
sponsible person a Waterloo Boy on 30 days’ free 
trial and if it does not do all and more than we 
claim, if you are not satisfied that it is the best, 
send it back and we will pay the freight both 
ways. Can you think of a more liberal proposition 
than this? Write today for our free catalogue, 
showing styles and sizes, and our free trial offer 
blank. 17 yearson the market. 5year guarantee. 
Yearly copecity 13,000 engines. 30 days’ free trial. 
SOUTHERN WATERLOO GASOLINE ENGINE CO., 
Greensboro, - = N. Carolina. 


$50 T0 $300 SAVED 


€ are manufacturers, not merchants. Save dealers, 
jobbers and catalog house profit. I’il save you from 
$50 to $300 on my High Grade Standard Gasoline 
Engines from 2 to 22-H.-P.—Price direct to you 
lower than dealers or jobbers have to pay for 
similar engines in carload lots for spot cash. 






















GALLOWAY Face 
tory on 30 

Price and quality speak for themselves ‘ory, on 

and you are to be the sole judge. ays’ Free 

Sell your poorest horse and buy a la “orn 

5-H.-P. only $119.50 back. Write forspec- 


# ial proposition. All 
you pay me is for raw 
material, labor an 
One small profit. Send fos 
my big BOOK FREE. 


Wm. Galloway, Pres. 
Wm. Galloway Co. 
675 Galloway Statiop 

Waterloo, lowa 





Gasoline Engines 
Sold 






We manufacture gas and gaso- dive 4 
line engines from 1 to 500 horse 





of internal combustion engines 
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* THE POULTRY YARD. x 








WHY NOT ADVERTISE 
EGGS? 


FRESH 


You Can Get 5, 10, or 15 Cents More 
a Dozen by Guaranteeing Your 
Product and Making a Reputation. 


Here is an advertisement which 
ran last spring, with changes, in the 
New York Times, and is well worth 
the attention of poultrymen: 


16-HOUR EGGS 


We can arrange for the delivery at your 
kitchen of six fresh eggs every morning in 
time for your breakfast—every egg guaranteed 
less than one day old—and every egg from an 
up-to-date sanitary farm where the hens are 
fed on wholesome food. There is no reason 
why you should not have your eggs fresh 
every morning just as you have your milk 
fresh every morning. Delivery routes are now 
being arranged by local dealers. Send us your 
name and address and we shall see that you 
get prompt service. Price for March, 65 cents 
per dozen. 


THE 16-HOUR EGG COMPANY 
, 46 East 41st St., New York. 














This advertisement ought to prove 
suggestive to many poultrymen who 
read The Progressive Farmer and 
Gazette. Any poultryman being near 
a large town or city should be able 
to make a good profit by advertising 
strictly fresh eggs—either in the lo- 
cal papers or by handbills—and 
charging 5 or 10 cents a dozen extra. 

Notice also the ad. on our Dairy 
page this week and the suggestion 
that fresh eggs might be delivered 
in connection with fresh milk each 
sinned 


BUFF “ORPINGTONS 


A nice lot of Hens of my great winter-laying 
strain for sale, low down, if taken at once—must 
have room for oe stock. Many of them are 
laying now. B. N. TURNER, Graham, N 


IN IN “*RINGLETS’ BP. 
— FOR THE NEXT 30 DAYS. 


Young and old sto*k for sale. Finely barred, 
excellent layers. Prices that will suit you. 


J. L. ROGERS, Whitakers, N.C. 


R. C. Rhode Island Reds 


AMERICAN BEAUTY STRAIN 


50 choice cockerels, $1.50 to $3.00 each, even color, 
good shape and markings. Reds that are red. 


E. M. HENLEY, Duke, Harnett Co., N. Cc. 


BARRED P. ROCKS 


For sale. Hens and Cocks $10.00 each; Pullets and 
Cockerels 50 cents each. 


G. A. RIGGS, = os 8S : 


Purebred S. C. B. Leghorn Cockerels 


5 mos. old, $1.00 each. Eggs from best Sage d 

ain, 16 for $1.00, % $1.75. Fresh fertile eggs a 

specialty. RS. N. A. KINLAW, 
Howellsville, N. Ce 


S. C. Buff Orpingtons Exclusively 


Kegs, $1.50 for fifteen; Chicks, $3 00 yer fifteen; 
lets and cockerels, $1 m4 to $3.00 each. 


MISS J. P. JONES, 


Sn MO eR 
MY FAMOUS “QUATILITY STRAIN” 


S. C. White Leghorns 


Finest laying strain on South Atlantic Coast. 
Large strong, Southern birds. Fully acclimated. 
Unexcelled for Southern egg farms. A fine lot of 

Cock sfor sale during summer months, 
$1.50each. Incubator eggs $6.00 per hundred. 


HAYDEN CLEMENT, - Salisbury, WN. C. 


Eggs $150 for Setting ot 13 Eggs 


8. C. White and pews - horns, 
White Wyandottes ocks, 
Houdans, Black Winerde Light 
Brahmas and ©. I. Games. \Large 
Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.2 for 1 
Send for folder. It’s free. 


Nevin Poultry Yards 
UNCLE JOE AND NED, Props 


R. F. D.7, Box 46, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
eakEcR SELLS EGGS 


Plymouth Rock, 8. C. Brown Leg: 
beet B Mbete Inland ‘ed Eggs, $1.50 per 15. or, 


80 
fe Nashville, Tenn. 





ROCKS 








Apex, N.C. 








Tobaccoville, N.C. 











B.GHER, - - 





PIN FEATHERS. 


Strive to breed better birds each 
year. 

Hens will not lay unless they are 
happy. Study to keep them so. 

Do not frighten the hens; be gen- 
tle with them and they will pay you 
well. 

No honest person will sell hold- 
over eggs under a claim that they 
are fresh. 


Now is the time of year to be put- 
ting up the eggs for next winter’s 
high prices. 

A pure-bred flock of poultry for 
the farmer means more money in 
his pocketbook. 

Don’t neglect the grit and the 
shells. See that the birds have green 
stuff every day. 

Eggs are mostly composed of 
water. Do the birds get it, plenty 
and fresh, every day? 

Work never hurt anyone, much 
less a hen. Give her full range and 
let her work for her living. 

Full and plenty feeding, combined 
with exercise, fills the egg basket, 
when other conditions are right. 

UNCLE JO. 





BEE KEEPING FOR FARMERS. 


XIV.—Caring for My First Swarm. 


My first swarm this year did not 
come out till June 20th. New hives 
had been ready for their prospective 
inhabitants for some weeks, but the 
cold, rainy weather retarded the lat- 
ter’s appearance. Foundation start- 
ers had not been forgotten, and each 
of the ten movable frames was prim- 
ed, ready for the architects to begin 
the construction of their new homes. 

It was about 10 o’clock in the 
morning when the cry came, “A 
swarm is out.” After circling in the 
air for some minutes the bees settled 
on the high-up twigs of an apple tree 
without any beating of pans or ring- 
ing of bells, as in the old days. First, 
there were two clusters, indicating 
two swarms, but soon they resolved 
all doubt by uniting in one body. 

As I am old and crippled and was 
then the only man at home, I went 
to the telephone and soon had a 
young man from a neighboring farm 
to do my climbing. Quickly he 
brought a ladder, and going up at 
my direction, he cleared away all 
twigs that would rake off bees in 
lowering the swarm. Then he gently 
cut off the small limb bearing the 
swarm and passed down the latter 
into my hands. 

I had the open hive standing on a 
platform just beneath the, over-hang- 





WHERE TO SHIP. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
WM. WEINERT & CO., 


Fancy Fruits and Vegetables. 


Front & Vine Streets, and Second & Dock Streets. 
_ SHIPMENTS SOLICITED. 














WASHINGTON. 


ERNEST M. MERRICK, 








PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAzErpp 


ing swarm and laid the latter across 
the frames. The bees at once began 
to go down and a little jar left them 
in a struggling mass that soon dis- 
appeared among the frames of their 
new home. 

In half an hour most of the flying 
bees on the outside had entered the 
hive by the front, and I put the lat- 
ter on its own platform and had it 
carried at once to its place in the 
bee yard. This was done before the 
bees could work out and confuse 
their temporary location with their 
permanent home, as always happened 
in the old way of making the change 
after nightfall. 

After the bees were in place, in 
order to help the work along, I 
thought to exchange two old frames 
containing comb, for two new starter 
frames in the hive. This was done 
in the afternoon, and already the 
bees had begun to draw the starter 
into comb. In a little while they 
were working out vigorously, like 
old hands, in bringing supplies and 
building up their new home. 

i = pommemactiat 








Genasco 
Ready Roofing 
Made of Trinidad Lake 


greatest weather-resister know n. 
Write for the Good Re of Guide Be 
samples. Ask any live deal r 





Ask also for the Kant-leak or thied ly ren 
fastening to apply it with. 
THE BARBER ASPHAL iL. 
PAVING -OMP aN 


Largest producers of as 
manufacturers of ready 


PHU ADELD THA 
New York San Francisco Chi 
Cross-section, Genasco Smooth- peertace Root 
MO Trinidad 1 
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Lookout Mountain fall Erish Potatoes, the 


est money making 


crop in the South; $3.00 oer " wacked bi 
to successfully grow a fall crop free. 


Belmont Farm, :-: 


LATE CABBAGE PLANTS. All hez 
Waxefield, Flat Dutch and Autumn Kin 
plants for "$1.00. Let us book your order > 
future shipment. E. W. JONES NURSER 


Woodlawn, Va. 


BEEKEEPING 


wo 


‘its pleasures and profits, 


ooklet how 


Smyrna, Ga. 


early, 
1,000 
ow for 


¥ CO; 


is the 


theme of that excellent and hand- 


comet illustrated magazine, GLEANINGS IN BE 
LTURE. We send it for six months on trial fe 
porn ag cents, and also send free a 64-page 


book on bees and our bee supply Re. to all 
no name this eet THE A. I. ROOT Co. 
Box 74, Medina, O 





You can buy various elements 
—you can mix them as you choose 
—but you can never make a fer- 
tilizer half so good as genuine old 
Peruvian Guano. 


To try to imitate Peruvian, 
would be like trying to make milk 
from chemicals. 


For this fertilizer consists of the 
manure of the fish eating birds 
that throng the coast of Peru, as 
well as the remains of the birds 
themselves. 


It is really digested fish—the 
richest of all fertilizers, and con- 
tains plant foods in forms which 
chemists have never been able 
to imitate. 


It holds first rank among plant 
foods. 


It is a complete fertilizer, con- 
taining Phosphate, Ammonia, Pot- 
ash and Lime—Supplying all of 
the elements deficient in most 
soils, 


The elements existin ideal forms, 
Some are quickly active, some 


slower, some still more slow, 
which nourish the plant from 
Start to maturity. 


Sacks filled with Peruvian re- 
main intact for years, for this 
Guano is free from sulphuric acid 
and chlorine. 


Sour lands are sweetened by its 
use, and restored to productive- 
ness—organic matter is put into 
the soil, making humus, benefitt- 
i-g your crops for years to come. 


This concentrated plant food 
while costing more, is really the 
most economical to use, for you 
save on handling, hauling and 
freight. 


Secure an option on some 


Peruvian. 


If you want some of this—the 
only genuine Peruvian Guano in 
America—take action now. 


Write us for the name of our 
dealer in your locality, and our 
Peruvian Handbook. 


We were unable to fill all of our 
orders this spring. 
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NATIONAL CAN COMPANY. 


F RUITS, VEGETABLES and SYRUP 


les LABELS, SOLDER anp SUPPLIES. Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Dept. 12, Baltimore, Md 


Big “‘Mustrz ated Paper ome and 





F you have never used Peruvian Guano, you have 
never realized the greatest possible wheat crop from 


your land. No known fertilizer is the producer of 
such enormous yields. 


Peruvian Guano Corporation 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 
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FRUIT, TRUCK, VEGETABLES. 








WHEN GOOD LOOKS ARE WORTH MONEY. 


Fruit and Vegetable Packages 
Satisfied Customers—Details to 


That Promote Sales and Make 
Which Orchardists and Market 


Gardeners Should Give Attention. 


By Stewart B. Shaw, N. C. 


- -ANY FRUIT and _ vegetable 
M growers do not consider the 
relation the package bears to 
the selling value of their products. 
It nas only been within recent years 
that the individual consumer could 
earry fruits and vegetables home in 
the packages in which they origi- 
nally reached market. The small 
package is gaining favor every day. 
It’s development has been brought 
about by brisk competition resulting 
from the ever-increasing demands of 
the public. 
Modern packages are characteriz- 
. 


Department of Agriculture. 


packages of this kind are usually 
shipped in a ‘‘knocked down’’ condi- 
tion. The greater their weight when 
leaving the manufacturer, the great- 


er will be their cost upon reaching - 


the grower. The same influencing 
factor of weight exists in the ship- 
ping of produce. Cost of transpor- 
tation is affected by the actual 
weight of the packages handled. 
Usually hard wood veneer is used in 
the construction of most fruit and 
vegetable packages. It has been 
found that material of this charac- 
ter will make the lightest and at the 

















ATTRACTIVE PACKAGES OF SELECTED VEGETABLES. 


ed by neatness, lightness, cheapness 
and uniformity. The sale of pyro- 
ducts largely depends upon the ap- 
pearance of the package in which 
they are contained. Attract the at- 
tention of the buyer, and the bar- 
gain is half made. It is always ad- 
visable to have a sufficient supply of 
new packages on hand at the begin- 
ning of the shipping season. Never 
use packages in which fruit or vege- 
tables have previously been market- 
ed. Their general appearance is of- 
ten decidedly unattractive and the 
wood is usually filled with spores of 
molds and rots from the produce 
formerly packed in them. Rapid de- 
cay develops in fresh produce com- 
ing in contact with this infected 
wood. If, at the close of the season, 
a number of unused packages re- 
main, they should be stored in a 
clean, dry place where they will be 
protected and kept fresh and clean 
until the next season. Fruits and 
vegetables may be of the best quali- 
ty, but if put into dirty, unattractive 
packages they seldom, if ever, find 
a ready sale. 

On account of the perishable na- 
ture of fruit and truck crops, they 
must be handled and transported as 
rapidly as possible. This and the 
cost of transportation makes it nec- 
essary to have the lightest, most 
durable packages procurable. The 
actual cost of certain packages is in- 
fluenced by their weight. While 
transportation charges are some- 
times based on bulk, they are more 
frequently based on actual or ap- 
proximate weight. Take, for exam- 
ple, the berry crate, the six-basket 
carrier, and the cantaloupe crate; 


same time most durable package at 
the lowest price. 

The cost of packages is another 
point worthy of some thought. While 
attractiveness, weight and durability 
are important considerations, cheap- 
ness must also be considered. The 
time has come when the better 
grades of fruit and vegetables are 
put up in special packages that go 
with the sale of the product. The 
increasing demand of the trade for 
produce in ‘‘gift packages’ has been 
the means of creating strong compe- 
tition among manufacturers. AS a 
result prices have been reduced, and 
in most localities growers have com- 
paraitvely easy access to a sufficient 
supply of desirable packages. 

At present there are no packages 
recognized as legally standard, yet 
the one characteristic most notable of 
the American package is its uniform- 
ity. Although many poorly construct- 
ed, “short” packages are still found 
on the markets, it will be only a 
question of time before this type 
will become so thoroughly unpopu- 
lar that every grower and packer 
will be compelled to recognize the 
demands of the trade regarding uni- 
formity, or go out of business. A 
great many growers fail to grasp the 
importance of this point. They ship 
produce in packages that may an- 
swer the requirements of their local 
markets, but that do not comply with 
the demands of distant markets. As 
a result, dissatisfaction arises be- 
tween the grower and buyer. The 
buyer discriminates against this pro- 
duce, the grower becomes discour- 
aged, and the business that might 
have become very profitable is given 


up in disgust, all on account of the 
disregard, on the part of the grower, 
of market requirements. Growers 
should become familiar with the con- 
ditions and preferences of the mar- 
kets on which they expect to place 
their produce. The business of mar- 
keting fruit and vegetables has be- 
come so well developed that there is 
no reason why one should not be 
thoroughly acquainted with the pres- 
ent requirements and conditions of 
any market. Buyers, commission 
merchants and produce dealers in 
general are always willing to furnish 
growers with any information re- 
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vegetables for sale and the most de- 
sirable packages to use in placing 
these products on the markets. If 
growers would visit the markets to 
which they send their products, they 
would become better acquainted with 
existing conditions and preferences, 
and be enabled to prepare their 
fruits and vegetables to the better 
satisfaction of both the buyer and 
themselves. 





Cut the grass and weeds about the 
house often and rake up clean, and 
there will be less need of scraping 
the ground bare. 


garding the preparation of fruit and 














WITH POTASH. 


Watch Your Wheat 


while it is ripening and at harvest. 


WANS antiannceiar 
WITHOUT POTASH 


Is the yield what it ought to be? Is the grain plump and heavy? 
Does it run to straw? Does it lodge? Is there rust or smut in it? 


Wheat and the ground it grows on are now 
worth so much that better yields are imperative. 
How can they be had? By giving the plants the 
right kinds and amounts of food. Are the right 
amounts contained in 1-7-1, the 2-8-2 or the o-10-2 
mixtures? Far from it. 

These goods may give the best profit to the manu- 
facturer, but how about the farmer? Can he not 
get more plant-food in better proportions and FREE 
FROM FILLER by paying attention to the subject 
now, so that there will be plenty of time to buy 


his plant-food direct or through the local dealer, 
especially his . 


Send for New Pamphlet on FALL FERTILIZERS 


showing how to make balanced filler-free fertilizers 
from standard materials that your local dealer car 
buy by the carload, if you tell him about it in time. 

In the past you have had trouble in buying potash. 
We are now ready to sell anyone for cash, a cargo, 
a carload, or a ton of potash. We are arranging 
distributing points in the wheat belt to save you 
freight on small lots. Ask your local dealer to 
arrange to buy a car. If that is not possible, write 
for prices on what amount you want. You will not 
have to write nine letters before you get potash 
prices from us. It will pay you to get them, for 


Potash Pays 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Continental Building, Baltimore, Md. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE, 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 
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Woman's College 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Located in the beautiful, historic and cultured city of the South. 
Large and able Faculties, trained in the best Universities a: d Con- 
servatories of this couatry and Europe Specialists in their Depart- 
ments. 8 men, 18 women. Carefully arranged courses of study lead 
to the degrees B. Litt., B. A.. M. A., and B. Mus. Haif million dol- 
lurs just secured for enlargement and endowment. Health record 
remarkable. Accommodations first-class. Early application tm- 
portent. Terms moderate For catalogue and other information, 
address 


a 
JAMES NELSON, M. A., LL. D, President. 


Js 











EAST CAROLINA 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING SCHOOL 


A State school organized and maintained for one 
definite purpose:—Training young men and women for 
teaching. The regular session opens Tuesday, Septem. 
ber 13th, 1910. For catalogue and information address 


ROBT. H. WRIGHT, - President, - Greenville, N. C. 

















TEACHES BOTH SEXES 
Bookkeeping, Penman- 
ship, Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Telegraphy, 
&c.—three first by mail. 
No vacations. Write for 
proof that this is. . . 
‘* One of the very best Business Colleges in America’’—Oldest in the State and first to own its build- 
ing -one of the finest in Richmond. For catalogue and full particulars, address G. M. SMITHDEAL, Richmond, Va- 








Pipe Organ Piano Voice 





Violin 19th 
Ses- 
sion 


Send 
Your 
Daughter 








Superior Advantages 
at the 


Southern Conservatory Of 








Music, DURHAM, N.C. 

















WEACE INSTITUTE vcorevonen 

i. YOUNG WOMEN 
DB A’ ideal Christian HomeSchool._ Preparatory and Collegiate courses. Ast, 
Sxpreeon Physical Culture, Pedagogy, Business, etc. Conservatory 0 
Music. High standard maintained by large staff of experienced, college- 
trained instructors. Takes ony 108 boarders and teaches the individual, 
b> a BS ‘SF Unsurpassed health record. Brick buildings. Steam heat. Excellent table, 
— a Largegymnasium. Park-likecampus. Concerts, lectures, tennis, basket- 
ball, rite for our catalog beforeseliecting thecollege for your daughter, 


HENRY JEROME STOCKARD, A. M., Pres., Raleigh, N. C. 
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GUILFORD COLLEGE 


FOR BOTH MEN and WOMEN 


Courses in Mathematics, Ancient and Modern Languages, History, En- 
glish Literature, Philosophy and the Natural Sciences. 


Departments in Bible Study and Music. Noted for thorough in- 
struction, high moral tone and homelike surroundings. Located in the 
healthful Piedmont Section of North Carolina. Fall term will begin 
September 6th. For catalogue, address, 


L. L. HOBBS, President 


GUILFORD OOLLEGE, NORTH CAROLINA. 
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“MERIT THE MEASURE OF SUCCESS” 
Mt. Pleasant Collegiate Institute 


A high grade Institution for young men and boys, prepar- 
ing for business i 
Government that app 
trol, Accredited relations with University. Beautiful and 
healthful location in Piedmont Car 
buildings on elevated, shady campus. Splendid athletic 
nds. Total expenses for the session under $200.00. M 
things you will want to know about the school set forth in 
illustrated catalogue sent free. 


G. F. McALLISTER, A. M, Prin., 


life, teaching, or the Junior class in College. 


and develops self-con- 





olina. Commodious brick 


any 
Address 


MT. PLESANT, N. C. 








OUTHERN DENTAL 


A HIGH-CLASS INSTITUTION; member of the 


National Association of College Faculties. Situated in center of 


7 
_——— 
—————_—— 


ip the 
if i el if ‘ x the progressive, 
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[—— es meee 











cultured sectionoftheSouth. An ideal, health- 


ful, invigorating winter climate. If youare interested, write for 
our illustrated catalog; complete informatien, Catalog free. 
Write today to DR. S. W. FOSTER, Dean,9 ) N. Butler St. Atlanta, Ga. 





101, 

RLS, BI ACKSTONE, VA, 
Bfiiss ra ‘v riiscipal. 
has since 1894 given “ Thorough Instruction Under Posi- 
tively Christian Influences at the Lowest Possible Cost.’ 

RESULT: It is to-day with its faculty of 32, its stu- 
dent body of 403, and its plant'worth $125,000, 

The pe) For Girls 

Leading Training School 2 Virginia. 
$150 pays all charges for the year, including table 
, and tuition in all subjects except music and elo- 
cution. Send for 1 and appli lank. 











BINGHAM 
SCHOOL 


THE BINGHAM SCHOOL, Asheville, N. C., has 
located on the Asheville Plateau, 3 miles from city. Organization MILITARY for DISCIPLINE, 
CONTROL and : ha Boys expelled from other schools not received. Vicious boys removed 


prepared Boys to be Men for 117 YEARS. Ideally 





when 





1793 1910 





Address COL. R. BINGHAM, Supt., Box 77. 








KANSAS CITY. VETERINARY COLLEGE 


Thorough and complete course, Great Demand for Graduates as Practitioners, Teachers, Investigators, San- 


itary Officers, Army Veterinarians, U. S. Ins: 


DR. 8S. STEWART, Secretary, 


talog and other information sent on application, 
1380 East 15th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 








Trinity College 


Five Departments--Collegiate,Gradu- 
ate, Engineering, Law, and Education. 
Large library facilities. Well equip- 
ped laboratories in all departments 
of science, Gymnasium furnished 
with best apparatus. Expenses very 
moderate. Aid for worthy students. 








Teachers and Students ex- 
pecting to engage in teach- 
ing should investigate the 
superior advantages offered 
by the new Department of 
Education in Trinity Col- 
lege. 


For catalogue and further information, 
address. 


R. L. FLOWERS, Secretary 


DURHAM, N. C. 








OXFORD SEMINARY 


Established 1850. Oxford, N. C. 


Board and General Tuition for 
Annual Session $164.00. Apply for 
illustrated catalogue to 


F. P. HOBGOOD, President. 
WAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


A well equipped College of Liberal Arts, 
with special departments in Education, Law, 
and Medicine, Expenses moderate. A Loan 
Fund. The next session begins September 6, 
1910. For Catalogue and information apply 
to Secretary 


z&.8B. EARNSHAW, 
WAKE Forest, N. C.! 


ELON COLLEGE 


(CO-EDUCATIONAL) 

Delightfully situated in the Hil] Country.” Un- 
surpassed in Healthfulness. Pure Water. Mod- 
ern in equipment. Every convenience. An ideal 
place for the education of young men and young 
women from the farm, having all the advantages 
of city life and none of its disadvantages. Terms 





























THE NORTH CAROLINA 
State Normal and 
Industrial College 


Maintained by the State for the Women 
of North Carolina. Four regular Courses 
leading to Degrees. Special Courses for 
Teachers. Fall Session begins September 
14, 1910. Those desiring to enter should 
apply asearly as possible. For catalogue 
and other information address 


13. 








MEREDITH COLLEGE 


Among the Foremost Colleges for Women in the South 








Course in Liberal Arts covering nine departments, and including 
elective courses in Education and Bible, which count for the A. B. de- 
gree—School of Music, including Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin and Voice 
Cu'ture—School of Art, including Decoration, Designing and Oil-Paint- 
ing. School of Elocution—Academy which prepares students for col- 
lege courses. Physical Culture under a trained director. Cost of liter- 
ary course per year, including physician, nurse and ordinary medi- 
cines (every item saye books and laundry), $210.50; in the Club, $50 to 
$55 less. ext session begins September 14,1910. Address, 


PRESIDENT R. T. VANN, RALEIGH, N. G. 











JULIUS I, FOUST, President, 
boro, North C 


Gr 


te from $112.00 to $187.00 per session of ten 
months. Forcatalog or other information, address 
EMMETT L. MOFFITT, President, or 
W. A. HARPER, Dean, Elon College, N.C. 


INDUSTRIAL CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, Inc. 


School for boys and girls of limited means. 
Terms: Pay students $10.00, entrance fee, and 
$10.00 per month; work students $25.00 on enter- 
ing and four hours work per day. Best advantages 

business courses for littlemoney. Fine 
water. Address 


JOHN W. TYNDALL, A.M., LL.D., - President, 
KINSsTON, N. C. 








FRANKLIW, VA. 


Franklin Female Seminary 
select school for young ladies. Healthy situation 
near Atlantic coast. High moral tone. Excep. 
advan. in Music, Art, Expression, Physical Cul- 
ture. Lit. branches. Terms mod. Catalog, 











THE NORTH CAROLINA 
College of Agriculture & Mechanic Arts 


The State’s college for training in- 
dustrial workers. Courses in Agri- 
culture, Horticulture, Animal Hus- 
bandry and Dairying; in Civil, Elec- 
trical and Mechanical Engineering; 
in Cotton Milling and Dyeing; in 
Industrial Chemistry; and in Agri- 
cultural teaching. 

Entrance examinations at each 
county seat on the-14th of July. 

D. H. HILL, President, 
West Raleigh, N. C. 


(SEE OTHER SCHOOL ADS. ON PAGE 572.) 





FARM TRAINING FOR NEGROES 


Don’t go to the cities. Be a scienti- 
fic farmer and you are independent 
for life. 


North Carolina Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 


will train you to become a successful farmer, 
a skilled mechanic, an expert dairyman. or & 
successful teacher. Board, lodging and tuition 
$7.00 per month. For catalogue or free tuition, 
address 


JAS. B. DUDLEY, - PRESIDENT, 
Greensboro, N. C. 





























